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J sein ME cea On a Desolate Mountain Peak 
~ LOS ANGELES On a desolate mountain peak, miles from water or a 
Is. sailed aoe 1, 1925. railroad, after a three year search, the Blue Diamond 
n te-Root-Heat ba : : 
he ——= Company of Los Angeles located a vast deposit of pure 
\R —- ‘ at Gypsum at Arden, Nevada. 
e 4 ton ymout asoline Locomotive *11: : : 
. which we purchased from you some time It cost more than a million dollars to build a rail- 
iry ago for hauling quarry cars at our gypsum road, cut a wagon road to the top, pipe water from far- 
7 quarry at Arden, Nevada, has given entire ff 11 ] " ‘ 
nd satisfaction. We are particularly pleased off wells, erect houses and finally install machinery and 
oi with the efficiency of this locomotive from e uipment 
os the standpoints of power, low operating ex- q 7 i ae es ; 
ms pense and total absence of repair costs. Dependable service under such conditions is impera- 
u t t * 
hes gasoline eames a, alae Gite ane tive, so naturally the Plymouth was chosen for the 
hesitate to state that we would buy an- quarry haulage. Write for literature. 
other Plymouth. 
117 Yours very truly, = a 
2 ee ae, any THE FATE-ROOT-HEATH CO. 
- (Signed) Cc. R. Howe, Plymouth Locomotive Works 
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N the Dings all the space is used for wire and iron, 

for only the proper combination of wire and iron can 

give a magnetic pull. The strength of the magnetic pull 
reduces with the reduction of materials. 


The Dings method of impregnation assures cool oper- 
ation. 


Thus a Dings is more capable of catching all of that 
damaging tramp iron and assuring absolute protection. 


Pound for pound shows the strength of a magnetic 
pulley. Weigh a Dings and compare it with the weight 
of any other make. 
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The Manufacture of Lime in Florida 


The Softness of the Rock Introduces Unusual Problems 


T the present time there are only three 

plants manufacturing commercial lime 
in Florida. These are all located in and 
around the city of Ocala and all utilize the 
soft Ocala limestone for burning. The orig- 
inal or plant No. 1 of the Florida Lime Co. 
was opened at Ocala in 1884 and kilns were 
erected in 1892 by the original company, 
which was known as the Ocala Lime Co. 
The Florida Lime Co. was organized in 
1907 and operated three plants with a daily 
capacity of 500 bbl. More recently the 
Commercial Lime Co. erected a battery of 
10 kilns at Reddick, about 10 miles north of 
Ocala, and this company within the last few 
months has acquired the Zuber plant of the 


By J. R. Thoenen, 


Mining Engineer, Greenville, Ohio 


ments have been imported from Alabama 
and Georgia. There are various reasons 
given for this apparent neglect of lime pro- 
duction. The suddenly increased demand for 
road stone and the smaller capital outlay and 
technical knowledge required for its produc- 
tion, in comparison with the manufacture of 
lime, and the dumping of surplus lime at 
competitive prices from adjoining states, are 
probably the main causes. 

There are at the present time 16 kilns in 
operation. These are all of the vertical, 
continuous, separate feed type, of brick con- 
struction, with open hopper at the top and 
fired with wood through arched fireboxes 
at the bottom. The soft nature of the Ocala 


to clog the draft of the hot gases. Capacities 
of kilns are given as from 50 to 60 bbl. 
daily with fuel ratios from 15 to 20 bbl. of 
lime to one cord of wood. 


Florida Lime Co. 


The Florida Lime Co.’s pit No. 1, just 
outside of the city of Ocala, was the first 
pit to be opened in the state for the pro- 
duction of burned lime and is still being 
worked for that purpose. The Ocala lime- 


stone is quarried to a depth of about 30 ft. 
and it underlies from two to five feet of 
argillaceous sand. This overburden is ‘re- 
moved by hand. The rock .is drilled by 
hand with jumper drills and blasted with 





I — Lime Co. and operates it under the 


ame of the Dixie Lime Products Co. 

Previous to about 1915 Florida produced 

‘Acient lime for all domestic requirements, 
but since that time, and particularly during 
the recen’ phenomenal growth of the state, 
from one-half to two-thirds of the require- 


Reddick plant of Commercial Lime Co. 


limestone complicates the problem of the 
lime burner and increases the difficulty of 
burning. For this reason the heights of the 
kilns above the furnaces are kept low, the 
height varying from 14 to 20 ft. In higher 
kilns the soft stone has a tendency to crush 
with the increased weight of the column and 


low dynamite. Broken stone is 
loaded by hand to small steel side dump, 
rocker type cars and hoisted by a friction 
drum hoist to a turntable at the top of 
the quarry. Here the cars are turned by 
hand and are again hoisted with the same 


hoist to the top of the kilns. The stone is 


strength 
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then dumped over bar grizzlies, the oversize 
or kiln rock going to the kiln hopper, the 
undersize falling through the grizzlies to the 
ground to be loaded into wagons or trucks 
for road material. 

Burned lime is drawn through a door at 
the bottom of the kiln and forked. Lump 
material is barreled for shipment. The fines 
are sent to a Clyde hydrator and shaking 
screens for separation. The marketed prod- 
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ucts are commercial and agricultural lime. 

It is rumored that this company contem- 
plates the erection of a large modern plant 
in the near future, 


Dixie Lime Products Co. 


The Dixie Lime Products Co.’s plant is 
located at Zuber, about six miles north of 
Ocala, and was until recently owned and 
operated by the Florida Lime Co. 
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The location is here on somewhat higher 
ground and therefore it is possible to quarry 
to a depth of 55 to 60 ft. before the perma- 
nent water level is reached. The overburden 
consisting of 1 to 4 ft. of dark clay loam, 
is removed by an Erie caterpillar traction 
steam shovel fired with coal and using a 
%-yd. dipper. The material is hauled away 
in trucks or wagons. 

Formerly the quarry face was drilled with 


Left—Loading road stone at the Commercial Lime Co.’s plant at Reddick, Fla. Right—Conveying limestone from 





quarry to lime kilns at same plant 


Left—Stripping shovel at work at Dixie Lime Products Co. quarry at Zuber, Fla. Right—A section of the same quarry; 


the quarry face is 60 ft. high 
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jumper or churn drills by hand but now a 
Loomis Clipper blast hole drill, No. 1%, 
traction mounted, is employed. Holes are 
drilled to the bottom of the quarry with a 
diameter of 4 in. The drill uses gasoline 
power. 

Broken stone is loaded by hand with stone 
forks to l-yd. side dump steel cars and 
hoisted directly to the tops of the three 
kilns by a steam hoist over an incline built 
on the side of the pit. The fine stone is 
loaded by hand and hoisted over another 
incline to bins or to surface storage to be 
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Raymond separator. 

At the time of the writer’s visit the rotary 
kiln was not in use as the operation of this 
unit had not proved altogether satisfactory, 
owing to the tendency of the burning lime 
to crumble and cause a mass of fine ma- 
terial. This tended to cover the larger 
pieces, resulting in their protection from the 
hot gases and consequent underburning or 
coring. 

The company is erecting a large new road 
material plant in connection with its quarry 
operations. With this new plant in operation 
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rotary trommel directly below the crusher. 
The daily capacity of this plant will be 40 
cars, or 2000 tons. Power at the Zuber 
plant is supplied by a 120-h.p. Fairbanks- 
Morse full diesel engine operating on Mexi- 
can oil. 


Commercial Lime Co. 


The plant of the Commercial Lime Co. at 
Reddick, Fla., about 12 miles north of Ocala, 
is the largest in the state and consists of 
10 vertical kilns with a total daily capacity 
of 500 bbl. This plant is of comparatively 





Left—Dixie Lime Products Co. lime plant at Zuber, Fla. Right—Inclines from quarry to kilns of Dixie Lime 


Products Co. plant at Zuber, Fla. 





Quarry and lime plant of the Florida Lime Co. at Ocala, Fla. The quarry was the first to be opened 


sold as road material, or held for burning 
in a rotary kiln. 

The vertical kilns are fired with wood fuel 
consisting of green oak and pine obtained 
from the locality immediately surrounding 
the plant. The stone which is fed to the 
kilns ranges in size from 2% in. up to 10 in. 
All the kilns are of brick construction, 17 
ft. above the furnaces, and of 5 ft. inside 
diameter. There is a cooling chamber below 
the furnace and burned lime is drawn off 
below this through arc-type gates to barrows 
or buggies on the drawing floor. The burned 
lime is separated by forking and lump ma- 
terial is barreled for shipment. The fine 
material is sent to a Clyde hydrator and 


in Florida for production of lime 


all quarry run material will be hoisted di- 
rectly to the new plant where the coarse 
rock will be separated over a rotary screen 
and sent to the kilns. The fine material will 
then go to the crusher or directly to rail- 
way cars as required. 

This plant, like other stone plants utiliz- 
ing the Ocala limestone, is quite simple in 
operation owing to the softness of the stone 
and the minimum requirements for screen- 
ing. The quarry run will be dumped to a 
McLanahan single-roll crusher from which 
the crusher material will fall directly to the 
cars below without the intervention of stor- 
age bins. Kiln rock will be removed either 
before crushing or by the insertion of a 


recent construction, embodying many modern 
and efficient features. 

The quarry is located about one-quarter 
mile from the kilns and is of the usual type 
found in the extraction of the Ocala lime- 
stone. The face, which is about 30 to 35 ft. 
in height here is drilled with jumper or hand 
churn drills, on contract, to a depth of 28 to 
30 ft. and the holes finished with churn drills 
with chisel bits, fitted with ball valves using 
water in the hollow pipe handle or stem. 
The holes are loaded and shot with 20 to 
30% dynamite. 

Broken stone is loaded into side dump 
rocker type cars of l-yd. capacity by 
two full-circle, caterpillar traction, Erie 
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steam shovels, fired with oi] and fitted with 
¥%-yd. dippers. Loaded cars are hoisted to 
the crushing plant by cable from friction 
drum hoists over inclines on the side of the 
pit, and dumped to a steel lined hopper over 
the crusher. 

The crusher is of the usual McLanahan 
single lugged roll type with 30x12-in. open- 
ing. Crushed stone passes to a cylindrical 
trommel with 4-in. round perforations. The 
undersize from this screen falls directly to 
railways cars beneath for shipment as road 


material. The oversize from the end of the 
screen falls to a bin to be used for kiln 
stone. 


The kiln stone is drawn from this bin into 
auto trucks and conveyed to the foot of an 
incline over the kilns. The trucks dump 
through a small opening to a hopper type side 
dump car in a pit excavated beneath the 
ground level at the lower end of the kiln 
incline. These cars are then hoisted to the 
tops of the kilns and the stone dumped in 
them as it is required. The kilns are built in 
line so that the car can dump into any one 
without switching. 


The kilns, 10 in number, are of brick 
construction 18x18 ft. outside and 20 ft. high 
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Dumping limestone into kilns at Florida 


Lime Co.’s plant, Ocala, Fla. 
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above the eyes. The inside of the kilns is 
tapered from 6% ft. diameter at the furnace 
to 5% ft. at the hopper. Wood is used for 
fuel and burned in two furnaces built on 
either side of each kiln. 

The burned lime is drawn through arc 
gates to barrows and sent to an 18x24-in. 
corrugated roll crusher. The crushed lime is 
elevated to a cylindrical trommel with %-in. 
round holes. Oversize from this trommel 
goes to the coarse bin and is packed in %- 
bbl. waterproof sacks or wooden barrels for 
shipment as lump lime. Undersize from the 
trommel is sent to the hydrate bin. Provision 
is made so that when a greater percentage 
of hydrate is required the oversize can be 
sent to a No. 3 hammer mill and from there 
elevated to the hydrate bin. From this bin 
the material is conveyed to a Clyde hydrator 
and Raymond separator. 


Hydrated lime is made in a single unit at 
the present but provision has been made for 
the addition of other units as required. 


Power ‘is generated at the kilns by a 100- 
h.p. Fairbanks-Morse full diesel engine 
burning Mexican distillate and at the quarry 
with a 75-h.p. Fairbanks-Morse semi- 
diesel engine. 





Left—Drawing floor, Florida Lime Co.’s plant at Ocala, Fla. Right—Bagging hydrate at Dixie Lime 


Products Co. plant at Zuber, Fla. 
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New roadstone plant under construction for Dixie Lime Products 
Co., at Zuber, Fla. 


The company expects to develop the rotary 
kiln later on to utilize some of the fine stone 
now being sold as road material. With the 
present great demand for fine stone, and the 
suitability of the Ocala limestone for the 
type of roads now being constructed in the 
vicinity, the problem of disposal of this ma- 
terial presents little difficulty. This is a 
matter worthy of note when compared with 
the large waste of similar material from the 
northern lime plants. 


Owing to the favorable climate the quarry- 
ing and manufacture of lime can be car- 
ried on during the whole year and in spite 
of the importation of lime from adjoining 
states the demand for Florida burned lime 
is brisk at all times, or so the writer is in- 
formed. The product is a high calcium lime 
with very little magnesium. The original 
analysis of the Ocala limestone ranges from 
96 to 98.5% calcium carbonate and from 
zero to a trace of magnesium carbonate. 


Diatomaceous Earth* 
By C. W. Davis 


Assistant Chemist, Rare and Precious Metal Experiment Station (Reno, Nev.), 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce 


IATOMACEOUS earth consists almost 
entirely of the silicious remains of 
minute flowerless aquatic plants known as 
diatoms. The name diatomaceous earth, 
therefore, is to be preferred to others such 
as trade names, inappropriate terms, or 
names correctly applied to some other prod- 
uct. The following names should, therefore, 
not be used for diatomaceous earth,—kiesel- 
guhr, infusorial earth, diatomite, celite, mo- 
ler, bergmehl, English rottenstone, tripoli, 
tripolite, fossil earth, desmid earth, white 
peat, tellurine, randanite, ceyvssatite, or any 
trade name. 
Formation 
Diatoms live in practically all kinds of 
water, fresh or salt, hot or cold, still or 
running and under different conditions of 
depth and pressure. These minute plants as- 
similate inorganic salts from their environ- 
ment and produce skeletons of silica much 
as mollusks secrete lime and form their 
shells. When the diatoms die they settle to 
the bottom together with anything else which 
may be present, such as sand, clay or vol- 
canic ash. The organic matter gradually 
disappears leaving the silicious skeletons of 
the diatoms which, with impurities, make up 
the deposits of diatomaceous earth. These 


“Abstract from Serial No. 2718, Bureau of 
Mines. 





deposits which are still being formed at the 
present time and which were produced 
throughout very different epochs, were more 
prolifically formed in the Tertiary, so that 
the thickest beds so far discovered are of 
that Age. 
Composition 

The principal constituent of diatomaceous 
earth is amorphous, or opaline silica which 
if uncontaminated should contain about 94% 
silica (SiO,) and 69% combined water 
(H.O), when thoroughly air dried. Com- 
mercial material contains more or less for- 


eign material, such that its composition 
varies within the following limits. 
Per cent 
95.0 
0.2 
0.1 
0.0 
4.0 
99.3 


Properties 

Chemical Properties—-Pure diatomaceous 
earth reacts as does ordinary opal. The air- 
dried material gives off water on ignition, is 
easily soluble in hydrofluoric acid and in all 
stcengths of sodium carbonate solution. For 
some uses the chemical properties are not 
important except that impurities may in- 
crease the apparent density and cause the 
material to become colored either in the raw 
state or when heated. Other uses require 
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that the material be free from impurities 
that would affect fluxing, affect the solu- 
bility in different reagents, or introduce ob- 
jectionable substances in any product. 

Physical Properties—Diatomaceous earth, 
when pure, is usually white, but may be 
dark colored from the organic matter of 
diatoms that has not yet disappeared. Im- 
purities may cause the material to have a 
variety of colors such as gray, brown, pink 
or green. Due to its method of formation 
diatomaceous earth is usually soft, very fri- 
able, and of low apparent density being filled 
with billions of microscopic air cells, but 
due to various conditions a single deposit 
may contain all gradations from this mater- 
ial to the hardest of compact flints. Among 
the important physical properties are: high 
absorbent power, to which decolorization, 
clarification, and detergent effect are due; 
extreme porosity with the resultant low ap- 
parent density and large surface, the poros- 
ity causing the material to be a superb filter- 
ing medium and the large surface affording 
a support for catalysts; innumerable minute 
enclosed air cells, which remain intact on 
reducing to a powder, and cause it to be a 
poor conductor of heat and sound; angular 
nature, weakness and low compressive 
strength which gives an abrasive effect with- 
out scratching. 

To the producer of diatomaceous earth its 
most important industrial. application is as 
a filtering and clarifying material. The con- 
sumption for this purpose is large, and al- 
though the material must be of good grade 
(fulfilling definite requirements) and re- 
quires special preparation, its price is rela- 
tively so high that it will stand shipping to 
distant points. 

A second extensive use for this material 
is as an insulator. This field is at present 
being greatly enlarged, as the economy ef- 
fected by its use is beginning to be more 
widely appreciated, due to educational ad- 
vertising. Although crude material requir- 
ing little preparation may be used in many 
cases, its selling price is low so that it can 
not be profitably shipped. 


Other uses for diatomaceous earth which 
are only of local importance or which con- 
sume relatively small amounts of material, 
may be classified as: building material, as 
a filler, as an abrasive, as an absorbent, as 
a chemical reagent, and for miscellaneous 
purposes. 

Although there are large deposits of di- 
atomaceous earth in various localities suit- 
able for all the uses to which such material 
has been put, its profitable mining and mar- 
keting will probably be limited, for a long 
time, to getting out small amounts for local 
consumption and to shipping small amounts 
for miscellaneous uses. This condition is 
due to the occurrence of large deposits else- 
where of material perhaps more favorably 
situated with regard to markets than the 
diatomaceous earth of these districts and to 


the necessity of producers having to com- 
pete with producers who have highly spe- 
cialized plants in operation. 
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The Development of the Gyratory Crusher 


Changes Brought About by the Needs of Indus- 


try with a Discussion of the Use of Crushers 


O the operators of small gravel and stone 

crushing plants who do not have engi- 
neers to consult, or who may not be familiar 
with the gradual advance in the design and 
construction of gyratory crushers, a brief 
outline of the development of breakers or 
crushers and information regarding their use 
and application will no doubt be interesting. 
In this article we will deal only with the 
type of gyratory crusher which has the main 
shaft pivoted above the head and with the 
eccentric, which gives the motion, below the 
head. The movement of this type of gyra- 
tory crusher shaft and head may be illus- 
trated by holding a pencil in an upright po- 
sition, the top being held firmly, while the 
bottom is moved in a circle. This illustrates 
also why the gyratory is continuously crush- 
ing when in operation. The head approaches 
every point of the concaves and on the op- 
posite side, where the head has receded, the 
material is being discharged. It is a com- 
mon expression to refer to the close and 
apen sides, the close being where the crush- 
ing is done and the open where the material 
drops through. 

Gyratory crushers of this type are made 
by a number of manufacturers, but for the 
purpose of illustrating the development of 
this type of crusher, sectional views of the 
Gates and McCully crushers are used for 
the reason that these two were the original 
gyratory crushers, placed on the market 
many years ago, and it is possible to show 





By Hugo W. Weimer 


Consulting Engineer, Milwaukee, Wis. 


the advance in design step by step. Minor 
details of construction do not enter into this 
discussion, it being the intention to note only 
such radical changes in design that are of 
historical interest. 





Yo is the first of a series of 
articles by Mr. Weimar on rock 
crushing machinery and its use and 
application. The others will be on 
the following subjects: 

Other Types of Crushers Than 

Gyratories. 

Screening and Other Equipment. 

Plant Design. First Article. 

Plant Design. Second Article. 

Mr. Weimar’s long acquaintance 
with the rock crushing industry 
and the variety of his experience 
is a sufficient guarantee that these 
articles will be of the greatest 
value to those engaged in the 
production of crushed stone and 
gravel.—The Editors. 











There are other types of gyratory crushers 
manufactured, but as the gyratory motion 
of these crushers is entirely different, they 


are not included in this article nor does the 
data given apply to them. One of these 
types has the shaft fulcrumed below the 
head with the eccentric which gives the 
motion above. In another design there is no 
fulcrum point, the eccentric being placed be- 
tween the head and shaft. The first men- 
tioned, with the eccentric at the top, gives 
a greater motion at the upper end of the 
head than at the lower end, the second with 
the eccentric between the head and shaft 
gives a parallel or equal motion the full 
length of the head, while the design as dis- 
cussed in this article with the eccentric be- 
low the head has the greater motion at the 
bottom and the lesser at the top. 


A Crusher of 50 Years Ago 


One of the original gyratory crushers of 
fifty years ago is the Gates Style “B.” Not 
having a drop bottom it was necessary to 
lift the entire frame clear from the bottom 
plate to get at the eccentric and bevel gear. 
The weight of the shaft and head is taken 
by a step button at the bottom and the 
adjustment for raising and lowering the 
head is made by means of the adjusting 
screw at the bottom of the shaft. Even 
though the design seems crude at this time, 
it had the true gyratory motion which is 
being used in the latest designed crushers 
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Left—One of the original gyratory crushers built 50 years ago. Note the obsolete flywheel and the outboard bearing on 
the pinion shaft. Right—The improved design which had a drop bottom so that the eccentric and gears were accessible 
and pinion shaft bearings fastened to the frame 
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The fully developed type of gyratory crusher. The main improvement 


over the design shown below was 
head, shortening and 


today. Many of these crushers were equipped 
with fly wheel type pulleys supposedly to 
reduce the power consumption by 
care of the peak loads. 


taking 


The First Forward Step 


One of the first steps in the advancement 
of gyratory crusher design is illustrated in 
the above Gates Style “D” Crusher. The 
eccentric and bevel gear are more accessible 
because the bottom plate can be dropped. 
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in placing the eccentric under the 
strengthening the shaft 


The pinion shaft is supported by two bear- 
ings attached to the frame, making it pos- 
sible to keep the gears in proper mesh more 
readily. The fly wheel type of pulley is elim- 
inated, it being discovered at this stage that 
the minimum instead of the maximum cen- 
trifugal force exerted on the pinion shaft 
was most desirable. Stored up energy in the 
pinion shaft increased the hazard of break- 
age when tramp iron accidently stalled the 
crusher. 
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It was with this design that two-arm spi- 
ders were introduced to take the place of the 
three-arm type, thus giving more of an un- 
obstructed feed opening. 


The Standard Crusher Evolved 
25 Years Ago 


About twenty-five years ago quarry men 
had enough confidence in the performance 
of gyratory crushers and the result was a 
demand for larger sizes. Then the type as 
illustrated here by the standard McCully 
crusher was developed. The main shaft in- 
stead of being supported at the bottom is 
suspended from the top. This feature had 
previously been used with this make of 
crusher. Shaft suspension is an advantage on 
all sizes but more especially for the larger 
sizes. The shaft and head is raised or low- 
ered as desired by means of an adjusting nut 
fitted to the threaded portion of the upper 
end of the shaft. At this time crushers were 
also designed and built to have a straight or 
side discharge spout as might be most suit- 
able for each particular installation. Safety 
break pins fitted between the drive pulley and 
a fixed hub on the pinion shaft were also 
discarded at this time. Break pins never did 
function properly and with the new designs 
of crushers were unnecessary. The general 
design was improved in minor details result- 
ing in a more efficient machine making it 
possible to produce the larger sizes of 
crushers. 


A Gain in Efficiency 


In recent years a_ still more efficient 
crusher was conceived as illustrated above 
by the “Superior” McCully crusher. The 
principal difference is the location of the 
eccentric which formerly was below the dis- 
charge diaphragm and which in this type is 
placed directly below the head. The strength 
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Left—The standard type of crusher developed 25 years ago. Note that the shaft is suspended from the top instead of 


supported from the bottom. Other details show improvement. 


This was the forerunner of the highly developed type 


shown above. Right—A fine reduction crusher of modern type; note that the head is wider and that the face of 


the concaves is vertical 
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of the shaft was naturally increased and 
shaft deflection was considerably reduced 
thus increasing crushing capacity. Almost 
equally important was the change from gears 
with rough cast teeth to bevel gears with 
machine cut teeth and the application of a 
force feed oil pump to furnish a steady 
flow of lubricant to the eccentric and bevel 
gears. All these refinements made it pos- 
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another by a “number” which is equivalent 
to the number of inches in dimension “B.” 
Thus it is an easy matter for the operator to 
become confused. This condition is regret- 
able but cannot be changed at this late date, 
so it behooves the quarry man to understand 
thoroughly what determines the size of a 
gyratory crusher. 

By referring to any gyratory crusher cata- 
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This illustrates what is meant by cube, ring, and screen size of product 


sible to increase the number of gyrations 
resulting in increased capacity. 


A Crusher for Finer Sizes Wanted 


A few years ago when material specifica- 
tions demanded more finely crushed stone 
and gravel it was up to the machinery manu- 
facturers to furnish equipment that would 
give results economically, which meant that 
small sizes of crushers with larger capacities 
were required. A number of such crushers 
were designed and built, one of them being 
the “Superior” McCully fine reduction 
crusher illustrated here. The principal dif- 
ference in construction between this design 
and the regular crusher of the same make 
is that the head is made larger in diameter 
and the concaves are placed vertically. Also 
the motion of the head is made to conform 
with the small size of product being pro- 
duced and the number of gyrations increased. 
These changes made it possible to obtain a 
very large capacity of finely crushed ma- 
terial from a comparatively small size of 
gyratory crusher. 


Sizes of Crushers 


The original method of designating the 
various sizes of crushers was by a “number” 
which had a certain relation to the size of 
the feed opening “B” (This reference is to 
the accompanying sketch of a crusher head). 
About fifteen years ago one manufacturer 
when marketing a new type of gyratory 
crusher started the method of referring to 
the sizes of crushers by certain “inch” size 
which is equal to the dimension “B” in 
inches. 


Up to the time when the largest crusher 
manufactured was a No. 10, there was but 
a slight difference in the relation of the 
“number” to the opening “B” in the various 
makes of crushers. When larger sizes were 
built, the various manufacturers used their 
own initiative and the result was that one 
designated the size by a “number” which is 
equal to one-half of the dimension “B” in 
inches, another by an “inch” size which is 
equal to dimension “B” in inches, and still 


logue it will be seen that in addition to the 
“number” there is specified the “size of each 
feed opening.” Thus a No. 5 crusher has 
listed in one catalogue two feed openings 
each 10x40 in. The 10-in. size is the dimen- 
sion “B” which is the width of feed open- 
ing at the upper end of concaves and head, 
from point of concaves to point of head. 
The 40-in. dimension which is shown by let- 
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2% to 60 in. so that quarrymen have quite 
a range of sizes to choose from. 


Relation of Feed Opening Size 
to Product Size 


Conscientious manufacturers have tried 
their best to impress upon quarrymen that 
each size of crusher has its limitation for 
producing the various sizes of product and 
any attempt to exceed these would result in 
serious damage to the machine. There is a 
very good reason for this. The head has 
a certain amount of motion, or throw, from 
sidé to side shown by dimension “E,” the 
distance of which is regulated by the ec- 
centric. This motion has a direct relation to 
the smallest size of product that can be 
made by a standard size of crusher. By 
referring to the cut you will note that the 
open side is illustrated as being filled with 
the material to be crushed while the close 
side shows the material as crushed but be- 
fore being discharged. 


It will be noted that the amount of voids 
or spaces between the pieces of stone are 
less on the close side than on the open side. 
Therefore if the amount of motion were in- 
creased to the extreme that there would not 
be enough voids to take care of the stone 
being crushed the head would be bearing up 
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Sketch of crusher head showing close and open sides and the dimensions by 
which the crusher is rated 


ter “A,” is more or less an imaginary size. 
Too much attention must not be given the 
40-in. dimension. The weight of a crusher, 
the overall height, or the width are no crite- 
rions by which to determine the size. The 
designs of various manufactures are such 
that a crusher of a certain weight and over- 
all dimensions may be equal so far as crush- 
ing is concerned to a heavier and larger 
machine. 

Three vital dimensions determine the ac- 
tual size of a gyratory crusher, and they are 
the feed opening “B,” diameter of head at 
the top “C,” and the diameter of head at 
bottom “D.” At this time gyratory crushers 
are built with feed openings varying from 


against a solid mass. This is exactly what 
occurs when setting a crusher closer than 
recommended by the manufacturer. If it is 
necessary to make a smaller product with a 
large crusher, then obtain a special throw 
eccentric that will give the proper motion to 
the head for the product desired. For small 
and medium sizes of crushers the close side 
is approximately 40% less than the open side, 
thus if a crusher has a 2-in. opening on the 
open side, the motion would be about .8-in. 
and the close side about 1.2-in. To operate 
a crusher with too close a setting is far more 
serious than having an occasional piece of 
tramp iron get into the machine, because the 
various parts are strained at every gyration 
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and eventually some part will break such as 
the main shaft, frame or spider. 

The size of the largest product for a given 
size of crusher is limited by the minimum 
thickness of concaves and smallest diameter 
of head permissible. In order to give the 
various openings for each size of crusher 
the manufacturers make concaves of vary- 
ing thicknesses and heads of different diame- 
ters. 


Relation of Discharge Opening to Ring 
Size of Product 


The three figures illustrated demonstrate 
what is meant by cube, ring and screen sizes. 
The cube size is self explanatory. By ring 
size is meant the diameter of the smallest 
round hole through which a piece of stone 
can be passed by hand. Screen size is the 
diameter of a round hole which is equal to 
the greatest cross dimension of a piece of 
stone. Thus a 1.73-in. round hole in a 
rotary screen will produce 1.41-in. ring size 
and 1-in. cube size product. Ring size is the 
usual dimension referred to when speaking 
of various sizes of crushed stone. 

It is a common practice to assume that 
when a crusher is specified to make a cer- 
tain ring size of product that it is meant that 
85% of the discharged material will pass 
through the given ring size. Now the ques- 
tion is, what shall the opening on the open 
side be in order to give the desired ring size 
of product. It has been proven that no fixed 
rule will apply equally as well to all sizes. 
The most positive method would be to make 
a screen analysis of a test run of your par- 
ticular material, but as this cannot always 
be done some theoretical method must be 
used. Up to a 1-in. ring size it is quite safe 
to have the opening on the open side the 
same as the ring size of the product desired. 
For a 2-in. ring size product the opening 
should be about 80% of the ring size de- 
sired or 1.6-in. and for 3-in. ring size about 
70% or 2.1-in. Intermediate sizes would be 
in proportion to these figures. For ring sizes 
larger than 3-in. the open side should also 
be about 70%, or slightly less, of the ring 
size required. For the larger openings the 
open side is approximately equivalent to the 
cube size of the ring size product. 

These figures are based on crushers fitted 
with smooth head and concaves. When a 
ribbed or corrugated head is used with smooth 
concaves, use the figure as arrived at for 
smooth fittings and deduct about one-half of 
the depth of the corrugation. 


Capacity 


It is customary to give the capacity of 
crushers as a number of tons per hour, and 
the listed ratings in catalogues are based on 
material weighing one hundred pounds per 
cubic foot which is an average weight for 
crushed stone. The main features that gov- 
ern the capacities of gyratory crushers are 
the amount of motion or throw of head at 
the lower point of concaves, the diameter of 
head at this point and the number of gyra- 
tions per minute, 
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It is quite evident, although many times 
not taken into consideration, that the motion 
of the head is a very important factor, be- 
cause the more movement (up to a certain 
safety point) the more actual crushing is 
done and consequently more material will 
be discharged at each gyration of head. The 
diameter of head naturally determines the 
area of the discharge opening, the larger the 
head, the more discharge area. The number 
of gyrations per minute, of course, is 
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than 3-in. size because more actual work 
must be done to accomplish the desired re- 
sults. A certain amount of power is used 
to run a crusher even with no load and 
beyond that it all depends on what is being 
done. A 10-in. crusher for instance requires 
about 11 h.p. to operate when idling while the 
listed horsepower is from 20 to 35. 

The ordinary driving arrangement is to 
belt from a line shaft or direct from a 
motor to the crusher pulley. The speed of 


GYRATORY CRUSHERS—TABLE OF SIZES, DIMENSIONS, CAPACITY 
AND HORSEPOWER REQUIRED 


(Figures are an average taken from_ various publications.) 








Capacity 
Size of crusher— [Each feed opening In tons of 2000 Ib. per hour ring size product Horespower 
Number Inch size in inches Size ons Size, Tons required 
2% 2%4x 10 Vs % 1 2- 
1 5 5x 20 % 4 2 8 4- 6 
2 6 6x 25 1 6 2u 12 6- 10 
3 7 7x 28 1% 10 3 20 10- 15 
4 8 8x 34 1% 20 4% 40 15- 25 
5 10 10x 40 2 30 5 60 20- 40 
6 12 12x 44 2% 50 5% 100 30- 60 
7% 15 15x 52 3% 80 7 160 45- 90 
8 18 18x 68 3% 110 8 220 60-100 
9 21 21x 80 4% 140 8 270 75-125 
10 24 24x 84 5 200 Y, 350 115-175 
30 30x100 5 220 8% 475 125-200 
36 36x130 7 550 10 1000 150-250 
42 42x140 7 600 10 1100 200-275 
48 48x160 8 750 11 1200 225-325 
60 60x200 8 900 11 1500 250-400 


equally as important. Everything else being 
equal, a crusher at one hundred gyrations per 
minute will have about twice the capacity of 
a crusher at fifty gyrations. 

For many installations, when the size of 
the primary crusher is decided upon more 
for the large feed opening than capacity, 
it is advisable to reduce either the speed or 
the motion of the head so that the capacity 
will more nearly balance with the secondary 
crushers and other following equipment. By 
making either one of these changes the 
crushing capacity is reduced and also the 
power consumption. 

Since it has been explained that the throw 
or motion of the head is a very important 
factor, then it naturally follows that any 
lost motion due to excessive wear on the 
eccentric or spider bearing, or any shaft 
bending or deflection, will proportionally 
reduce the capacity. It is up to the quarry- 
man to carefully check the wear on the ec- 
centric and spider bearing if the maximum 
production is desired. As far as shaft de- 
flection is concerned that rests entirely with 
the design and construction of the crusher 
itself. The greater the distance between the 
head and eccentric, the more the defiction 
and consquently the more loss of capacity. 


Power Requirements 


The horsepower required to drive gyratory 
crushers is listed in catalogs and gives a 
range from the lowest to the highest power 
needed. It is quite proper to list power re- 
quirements in that manner because the hard- 
ness of the material and the ratio of re- 
duction or work accomplished are the deter- 
mining factors. It is reasonable to assume 
that more horsepower will be required to 
crush trap rock, granite or hard gravel than 
ordinary limestone. Also if feeding an aver- 
age size of 6-in. material to a crusher more 
power will be necessary to crush it to 2-in. 


the crusher pulleys is such that a fairly 
high speed motor can be used when belting 
direct from a motor pulley to crusher pulley. 
In recent years it has been demonstrated by 
actual practice that there is no objection to 
coupling a motor direct to crusher drive 
shaft thus eliminating all belting. The best 
method for doing this is to have a rigid 
coupling close against the crusher bearing 
then a short piece of shaft with a flexible 
coupling at the other end which is attached 
to the motor. The flexible coupling takes 
care of the motor alignment and with the 
short piece of shaft, which can be easily re- 
moved, it is possible to take out the pinion 
and shaft without disturbing the motor set- 
ting. 
Erecting and Operating 

Crushers cannot operate to best advantage 
when bearings are full of dirt or parts are 
not properly lined up. When crushing wet 
material take the precaution to keep the dirt 
from building up under the head and get- 
ting into the eccentric bearing. It is just as 
necessary to keep the spider bearing clean 
and well lubricated. The bevel gears should 
mesh properly and all joint bolts must be 
kept tight. When buying a new crusher and 
specifying a certain size of opening, the ma- 
chine will usually be set to give the re- 
quired opening with the head in its lowest 
position. There is a certain amount of ad- 
justment so that the head can be raised from 
time to time to take care of the wear on 
the head and concaves thus keeping the 
same opening. Crushing plants are at their 
best dirty and dusty places, and as crushers 
are an important and expensive item in 
plants, they should have regular attention. 
Most manufacturers publish bulletins giv- 
ing instructions for erecting, operating and 
repairing the crushers they make. Users of 
crushers should procure these and keep them 
for reference. 
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Washing Barytes in the Georgia Field 


Methods That Will Interest Sand and Gravel 
Operators Because of the Clean Product Made 


ARYTES is a mineral that has been 

mined and sold for a good many years, 
but it was only about fifteen or twenty years 
ago that it became of much commercial im- 
portance. It was formerly used either as an 
adulterant or a substitute, principally because 
it was cheap and heavy. It adulterated white 
lead or was substituted for it in places 
where a cheap heavy white pigment was 
wanted. 

Afterwards it was found that barytes had 
certain valuable qualities of its own, and 
the demand for it increased. During the 
war the demand was especially strong, owing 
to the lessened importation. Now it is pro- 
duced in Georgia, Tennessee, Missouri and 
to a small extent in some other states and a 
tariff keeps imported barytes from crowd- 
ing the product out of the home market. 


Barytes may be reckoned as one of the 
minor rock products industries, as the total 
tonnage produced is small. But in its prepa- 
ration for the market there are valuable 
hints for those who wash sand and gravel 
and crushed stone, especially when these ma- 
terials contain clay balls and such deleteri- 
ous minerals as shale and lignite. In fact 
the same washing methods and machinery 
that are used in barytes washing are begin- 
ning to come into use in washing other rock 
products. 

Barytes is rarely found in large enough 
deposits to be worked by the modern meth- 
ods of blasting down and loading with steam 
shovels. It is so worked in the Georgia field 
as the pictures show. But a great part of 
the barytes is recovered by “gophering,” 





that is digging out a little pocket here and 
there. There are parts of Missouri where 
one remembers seeing a heap of a few tons 
of lump barytes at every station, and all of 
it was dug in this simple way. 

In the Georgia field it is the custom to 
“gopher” in the small deposits, but the larger 
operations employ blasting down and steam 
shovel loading. Light charges of powder are 
used as the “muck” is soft and shakes down 
easily. The regular practice is to put down 
churn-drill holes from the top for two 
rounds and then put in a line of horizontal 
holes at the bottom of the face. This keeps 
the face fairly vertical. 

Thompson, Weinman and Co., at Carters- 





ville, Ga., have two Marion Model 28 shov- 
els at this work. They also employ an Os- 
good shovel, Model 18, and two Thew shoy- 
els, size O. The same company mines brown 
iron ore in this district and uses the equip- 
ment in one operation or the other accord- 
ing to demand. The bank material is loaded 
into 414-yd. Western dump cars and pulled 
into the plant by dinkies. 

The washing practice, like the quarry 
practice, was brought over bodily from the 
iron ore fields. For in both fields there is 
the same necessity of getting a very clean 
product and especially of getting rid of clay 
halls and soft rock. 

There are no large lumps in the deposit 


Washing plant of the Thompson, Weinman Co. at Cartersville. Receiving 
tramway terminal appears at the right 
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Washing plant of the New Jersey Zinc Co. at Cartersville, locally 
known as the “‘Bertha’’ plant 


and practically everything will go through a 
bar grizzly with 6-in. openings. All the 
material falls into a log washer, or rather 
a pair of them, set to run in opposite di- 
rections. 


A description of this machine may not be 
out of place, as it is not commonly used in 
other rock products industries. It consists 
of a number of heavy cast-iron paddles set 
screw-wise around the central “log,” or 
heavy shaft. In most plants nowadays the 
“log” is built up of steel, but in the Thomp- 
son-Weinman plant the old-style wooden 
“log” is used, a “six-square” stick of oak 
or other hard timber into which the blades 
are screwed. Screws for this purpose are 
cast on the base of the blades. 

The “logs” revolve toward one another 
and the blades mix and churn the material 
thoroughly. The “logs” have an incline of 
about 1% in. to the foot. The screw fashion 
of the blades moves the material forward 
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and heavy sprays of water wash away the 
clay as fast as it is loosened. At the upper 
end of the log there is only clean rock 
and clean water, but at the lower end the 
water is so thick with clay as to be “soupy.” 

The logs discharge into a revolving screen 
usually with l-in. holes. Although it has 
been so thoroughly washed and rinsed there 
is considerable unwanted material in the 
shape of bits of flint, “sand rock” and other 
minerals that must be removed to make the 
barytes ready for the market. Some con- 
tracts call for as high as 94% pure barytes. 
The coarse sizes are cleaned by hand pick- 
ing on a picking belt, the fine sizes are 
cleaned by jigging. 

The experimenter who wishes to try the 
effect of jigging in order to understand how 
a jig works, may easily do so with a hand 
screen and a tub of water. Put about an 
inch of small gravel in the screen and hold 
the screen in the tub so that the gravel is 
about covered with water. Then move the 
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Loading barytes by steam shovel at a Thompson, Weinman pit 


screen up and down not too violently nor too 
far. The gravel will have a tendency to 
stratify and if some pieces of coal, for 
example, are mixed with the gravel it will 
be found that all the coal rises promptly to 
the top. 

A screen moved up and down in water in 
this way was the original jig, but in the 
more modern forms the screen stands still 
and the water moves up and down. This is 





done by putting the screen in the bottom 
of one compartment and connecting a space 
under the screen with another compartment 
in which a plunger moves up and down. 
The motion of the plunger causes the water 
also to move up and down through the 
screen. 

There is a hole in one side of the jig 
compartment through which the cleaned ma- 
terial escapes. The refuse goes over the 
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top, water is put into the jig with the feed 
and this forms a current that carries off 
the refuse. When everything is set right 
the process is continuous and the jig runs 
with very little attention. 


The finest barytes washing plant in the 
Cartersville district is that of the New Jer- 
sey Zinc Co., usually called the Bertha plant. 
While in its main design the plant is much 
the same as the others, there are some things 
that have been adopted from the practice 
in the zinc fields of the middle western 
states where jigs are much used. 


At the Bertha plant the crude material 
is dug and loaded into cars in the way al- 
ready described. Then it is dumped into a 
hopper from which it is fed to a revolving 
screen with 4-in. round openings. The over- 
size goes to a jaw crusher built by the 
Carterville (Mo.) Iron Works and the 
undersize goes to the log washers. There 
are two of these, 35 ft. long, but only one 
is in use at a time. The washed product 
goes to a 1%-in. revolving screen. The 
oversize of this screen goes to a picking 
belt and the clean product from this belt to 
the shipping bins. 


Before jigging, the undersize of the re- 
volving screen is sent to a gravity screening 
tower where it is separated into %-in. and 
¥%-in. sizes. The oversize of this screen is 
crushed in rolls which are rather different 





Left—Primary crusher and gravity screens at the “Bertha” plant. Right—Tailings pond at same plant 
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Left—Log washer used at the plants. Note the blades of one log and washing spray between the gears. Right—Three 


from the ordinary sort since they have one 
flanged and one plain roll. The crushed ma- 
terial returns to the gravity screens and 
eventually everything is reduced to 3%-in. 
and %-in. and finer before it goes to the 
jigs. 

The gravity screens are of the long slot, 
perforated metal type and appear to be 
doing very good work. They are set at a 
steeper angle than is usual for perforated 
plates, but the man in charge said that this 
was necessary to keep the clay from coating 
the screens. 

After jigging the cleaned products go to 
small bins from which they are removed by 
a conveyor belt to the shipping bin, which 
is a square concrete tank holding several 
hundred tons. Spouts from this bin of the 
ordinary type are used for loading cars. 

The tonnage shipped from these plants is 
not large, if one compares it with the ton- 
nage of sand and gravel and crushed stone 
plants, but this is explained by the fact that 
the recovery is low. Ground that will yield 
15% barytes is considered good. In other 
words, the washing plant discharges more 
than five tons of refuse for every ton that 
it sends to the shipping bin. 

The washing practice in this field has a 


certain historical interest as it was here 


that mining the deposit as a whole and 





Left—Drainage bins at “Bertha” plant. 


compartment jigs at the “Bertha’”’ plant 





Gravity screens at “Bertha” plant 





Center—Building a jig. 


then washing out the foreign matter was 
first practiced. Up to a period shortly be- 
fore the war only “gophering” and hand- 
sorting were practiced, and it was thought 
that, owing to the “pockety” nature of the 
deposits, quarrying a full face could never 
be successfully practiced. 


W. S. Peebles, superintendent of the 
Thompson, Weinman barytes plant, was 
among the pioneers in the washing of 
barytes, at that time as an independent oper- 
ator, and he relates the skepticism with 
which the buyers of barytes greeted his 
statement that he could guarantee the 
washed material to be as clean as the hand 
sorted. He offered it at first at a low price 
and found no takers but.the same buyers 
were glad to offer him more than twice as 
much within a few weeks. 

An interesting features of the Thompson, 
Weinman plant is the tramway by which 
the washed product is taken to the shipping 
bins which are 7200 ft. distant. It is of the 
“cart type,” made by the Interstate Equip- 
ment Co. It is provided with an automatic 
loading and dumping device and a 15-h.p. 
motor furnishes all the power that is neces- 
sary to operate it. 





Right—Hopper under bins at “Bertha’’ plant 
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Panorama of the Ward Sand and Gravel Co.’s plant, the largest in the district 


The Oxford, Michigan, Gravel Industry 


Practice of a District Which Has Worked Out 
Unusual Methods Adapted to Its Own Conditions 


XFORD, MICH., is a town of 1600 peo- 

ple, about 35 miles north and west of 
Detroit, and probably it holds the record as 
a shipping point for sand and gravel. In the 
height of the season as many as 400 cars 
have been shipped daily. 

It is one of the few places where condi- 
tions are just right to build up a large sand 
and gravel industry. There is first of all 
nearness to a big market (Detroit) com- 
bined with excellent transportation facilities. 
And next, the quality of the material is ex- 
cellent, and finally, the deposits are large 
enough and deep enough to insure continu- 
ous working for many years. 

The deposits are of glacial origin made up 
of kames and outwash aprons, and the lines 
of seasonal flows may be seen in the faces 
of all the pits. The deposits contain some- 
what more sand than gravel, the usual sand 
percentage being 60%, although this varies 
in different parts of the deposit. There is a 
fair amount of oversize and all the plants 
have crushers. In some cases the crushed 
oversize is 20% or more of the gravel 
product. 

With one exception all the plants lie to 
the east of Oxford and extend for something 
over two miles. At the extreme north is the 
United Fuel and Supply Co.’s plant, which 
uses steam shovels for excavating. Next 
comes the Detroit-Oxford Gravel and Stone 
Co., usually called “Smith’s plant,” which 
also uses steam shovels. The next in line, 
which is just at the edge of town, is the 
plant of Fuller and Becker, a dredging plant. 
The plants to the south are that of the Ward 
Sand and Gravel Co., the largest producer in 
the district, and the plant of the P. Koenig 
Coal Co. Both these are dredging plants. To 
the west of the last named and on the other 
side of Oxford, is the plant of the J. C. 
Stewart Co., which uses a cableway drag- 


By Edmund Shaw 
Editor, Rock Products 


line for excavating. It is also the only plant 
not served by a steam railroad. It is on a 
spur of the interurban electric line known 
as the Detroit United Railways. 

All the plants use electric power, pur- 
chased from the Detroit-Edison Co. except 
the Stewart plant, which uses power from 
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loaded production begins again and the stock- 
piles are filled up for the next day’s loading. 

When one thinks of a sand and gravel 
plant one has a mental picture of large bins 
surmounted by revolving screens and a con- 
veyor belt running up an 18-deg. incline to 
feed the screens. With one exception the 


The first sand and gravel plant in the Oxford district built by 
W. O. Smith in 1911 


the electric railway company, and therefore 
has 600-v. direct-current motors. 

Plants run day and night, but this does 
not mean that all of them run continuously. 
At some of them the practice is to run 
steadily through the night and to allow the 
sand and gravel to drain in the stockpiles so 
that it is fairly dry when it is ready to be 
loaded on the cars. After the cars are 


plants at Oxford do not look like that at 
all. One sees along the horizon various 
trestles of considerable length, some sup- 
porting pipe lines, others, conveyor belts, and 
others, “sand flumes,” a device peculiar to 
this district. They have a “spread out” ap- 
pearance and one might think that a large 
number of men would be required to cover 
so much ground. But the contrary is the 
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case. Costs are probably as low in this dis- 
trict as anywhere and the tons per man pro- 
duction is high, According to figures given 
the writer at two or three plants the labor- 
power-supply cost of production is only 


Plant of the J. C. Stewart Co. which 
uses a cableway dragline for digging 
the bank 


about one-half of the average figure for the 
sand and gravel plants of the country. 

Some of the peculiarities of the practice in 
this district are: The use of the sand flume 
spoken of above for collecting sand; the use 
of booster pumps instead of relays in the 
dredging plants; the use of gravity and 
shaking screens; the use of stockpiles for 
bins (although this is fairly common in other 
districts) and the arrangements for loading 
cars rapidly. 

The sand flume is a long narrow box or 
sluice, perhaps 6 ft. wide and 6 ft. deep. The 
length varies, but in one average plant the 
length is 160 ft. This inclination is an inch 
to the foot or perhaps a little more, although 
this inclination is varied and the flume has 
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a flatter grade where fine sands are to be 
caught. 

Vertical partitions are placed in the flume, 
say 15 to 20 ft. apart. These do not reach 
to the top of the flume, so the water runs 
over them in a series of long steps. Behind 
each of these partitions are the discharge 
holes. In one plant these were fitted with 
l-in. pipe nipples about 2 in. long and the 
bottom of this nipple was covered with a flat 
plate that could be swung aside by means of 
a rod that reached to the outside of the 
flume. By partially closing the pipe with the 
plate the discharge may be regulated as 
desired. 

Each flume has a good many of these dis- 
charge valves and it is a considerable job 
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mechanically vibrated screen has recently 
been installed at the Fuller and Becker plant. 

The washed and screened material, in all 
the plants but the Smith plant, falls into 
stockpiles or ground bins. Partitions be- 
tween the stockpiles keep the various prod- 
ucts apart. Underneath all the piles is a 
concrete lined tunnel in which is a conveyor 
belt. Gates in the roof of the tunnel allow 
the material to flow on the belt and be car- 
ried to the loading plant. The use of the 
long stockpile fits in well with the sand 
sluice, which deposits the sand for its whole 
length, and it is possible that this is the sand 
flume’s chief advantage over other forms of 
sand collectors. 

The arrangement for loading cars at all 





The Fuller and Becker plant which uses a 15-in. dredge to dig the material 


to look after them. At one plant three men 
were employed at this work, although one at 
times had other duties. A recently devised 
type of valve for these flumes has three 
valves in a gang so that the three may be 
regulated by one rod, and this lessens the 
labor somewhat. 

Revolving screens are used, especially for 
scalping screens, but there are more gravity 
screens and vibrating screens in use. Some 
of the last named are electrically vibrated 
and others mechanically. A new type of 


Plant of the United Fuel and Supply Co. which has an unusually large 
crushing department 


the plants visited are excellent. A typical 
case might be that of a 36-in. belt in the 
tunnel under the stockpile which brings the 
sand or gravel to small bins set over the 
track. The belt travels at 400 ft. per minute 
and is run very full. The bins are not for 
storage but only to hold the belt discharge 
while cars are being shifted. Cars are pulled 
through under the loading spouts by car 
pullers. 

The whole loading operation may be han- 
dled by one man who stands on a platform 
above the cars. He can start and stop the 
belt conveyor and pull the cars through by 
having all the electrical controls on the plat- 
form. The bin gates are worked by levers 
at the platform. Of course other men are 
needed to ride the cars down to the storage 
track and to attend to coopering the cars, if 
they need it, but outside of this one man can 
do everything. Ordinarily a car is loaded in 
three minutes, but this time has been beaten 
by several seconds on occasion. 

Pumping has been highly developed. The 
regular practice has been to use 15-in. pumps 
on the dredge and boosters of the same size. 
Pipe line velocity is kept at 14 to 15 ft. per 
second. Manganese steel pipe is used, an- 
other feature said to have been first intro- 
duced in this district. And for cutting the 
gravel and sand a “jet head” is placed at 
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the suction, which is another feature first 
introduced (on a large scale) in this field. 

Recently the Ward plant has been experi- 
menting with a system that may supersede 
pumping of the usual kind. It is an applica- 
tion of the “eductor” or “hydraulic eleva- 
tor,’ which works on the same principle as 
the steam injector for feeding boilers, except 
that a water jet instead of a steam jet is 
used. The great advantage of the method is 
that is reduces the cost of wearing parts 
since practically all the wear is confined to 
the “throat” of the eductor which is small 
and not hard to replace. There is a further 
advantage in the apparatus being lighter 
than the usual pumping unit so that it may 
be placed on a smaller dredge hull. 

There is nothing new about using an educ- 
tor for handling sand and gravel as it was 
tried out many years ago in the placer min- 
ing fields of Colorado. It has also been used 
in regular sand exacavation and on installa- 
tions of the kind, made by George B. Mas- 
sey, was described in Rock Propucts, issue 
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The Ward plant, aside from the pumping 
system mentioned, was described in Rock 
Propucts for September 22, 1923. It has an 
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Acme jaw crusher crushes the oversize. 
The P. Koenig Coal Co.’s plant, beyond 
the Ward plant, on the same side of Oxford, 
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The screening department of the Ward Sand and Gravel Co. 


excellent screening system gravity 
screens and Mitchell screens. The latter are 
placed on a trestle on which is a belt con- 


using 


Plant of the Detroit Oxford Gravel and Stone Co., which uses a steam shovel 
for digging the bank 


of March 14, 1923. But Mr. Ward has intro- 
duced certain new features of design which 
may possibly bring his device to a higher 
state of efficiency than those which have 
preceded it. The method was described in 
detail in the December 26, 1925, issue of 
Rock Propucts. 


veyor so arranged that it brings the feed to 
the screen and takes away the undersize 
which it carries on to the next screen for 
further separation. Allis-Chalmers pressure 
pumps are used to furnish the water for the 
eductors, both the one used for dredging 
and another as a relay pump, and a No. 7A 


has a dredge mounting a 15-in. Morris pump 
direct-connected with a 500-h.p. Allis-Chal- 
mers motor. A Flory hoist handles the suc- 
tion and swing lines. This pumps to a booster 
of the same size and powered with a motor 
of the same size and make. These pump to 
the top of a tower in which there is a revolv- 
ing scalping screen and gravity screens and 
a No. 8A Telsmith crusher for the oversize. 
The sand flume is about 200 ft. long built 
over a stockpile under which is a 36-in. 
Brownhoist belt conveyor. This is the newest 
plant in the field with the exception of the 
Stewart plant. It was built in 1924. 

The Stewart plant, built this year, is quite 
a different plant from the others, as it em- 
ploys a 2-yd. Sauerman cableway dragline 
for excavation. The washing and screening 
plant was designed and built by the Smith 
Engineering Co., which furnished the ma- 
chinery. This includes a scalping screen and 
sizing screen and an 8A Telsmith crusher 
for the oversize. Telsmith tanks are used for 
the sand. The cableway dragline is handled 
by a 100-h.p. Thomas hoist, which is un- 
usual because it has a 600-v. direct-current 
motor for a power unit. The plant can pro- 
duce 60 yd. per hour with only three men 
and the superintendent. Both the Stewart 
plant and the Koenig plant have been de- 
scribed in recent issues of Rock Propucts. 

The Fuller and Becker plant, just north 


, 





The P. Koenig Coal Co.s plant, one of the newer plants in 


the Oxford district 
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Left—Stone crushing department of the United Fuel and Supply Co.’s plant. Right—Screening and washing 
department of the same plant 
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Left—Primary crushing and screening house of United Fuel and Supply Co. Right—Loading hopper at the 
Fuller and Becker plant 
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Left—Dredge and pontoon line of the Fuller and Becker Co. Right—Booster pump on shore to which the dredge pumps 
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of Oxford,.has a dredge with a 15-in. Morris 
pump direct-connected to a 400-h.p. Allis- 
Chalmers motor. It pumps to a booster 
outfit with the same kind of pump and motor. 





Looking down a sand flume showing the 
water flowing over the baffles 


The screening equipment includes a Link- 
Belt gravel screen and two Simplicity shak- 
ing screens. A Good Roads, Acme jaw 
crusher, 8x36-in., crushes the oversize. The 
Simplicity screen is a comparatively recent 
invention and was first installed at this plant. 
It is a mechanically vibrated screen. 

The plant of the Detroit-Oxford Gravel 
and Stone Co. replaces what was the first 
plant in Oxford. This was built by W. O. 
Smith, president of the company, 14 years 
ago. Mr. Smith is thus the pioneer in the 
field and he is also a pioneer in the sand and 
gravel business, for he had had several years’ 
experience before coming to Oxford and he 
built the first Michigan sand washer. His 
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son is associated with him in the business. 

The Smith plant appears more like the 
conventional sand and gravel plant than any 
of the others. It has Dull screens—the orig- 
inals of the Link-Belt screens—mounted on 
bins and a Hum-mer sand screen recently 
installed to increased the screening capacity. 
An Acme jaw crusher takes the oversize of 
the screens and a 24-in. Symons disc crusher 
is used to crush the gravel to fine sizes 
when this is required. This plant has no 
sand flume, a settler of Mr. Smith’s devising 
being used. 

An Erie shovel digs the bank material and 
Koppel side-dump cars, drawn by a Daven- 
port saddle-back locomotive, brings it to the 
plant hopper. The bank run material goes 
over a dry screen to take out the oversize 
for crushing before the material is sent to 
the washing plant. 

The United Fuel and Supply Co.’s plant 
at the extreme north end of the field also 
uses steam shovels for excavating, two of 
Marion and two of Bucyrus make. Daven- 
port locomotives and side-dump cars bring 
in the bank run to a hopper and dry screen. 
Oversize is crushed in a No. 8 Allis-Chal- 
mers crusher and passed over a scalping 
screen, the reject going by a long conveyor 
belt to a separate stone crushing and sizing 
plant. From the dry screen the material goes 
to the washing plant in which there are Link- 
Belt conical screens and two Hum-mer 
screens. 

This plant is one of the best appearing in 
the field. Everything is very well constructed 
and kept neatly painted. 

The United Fuel and Supply Co. has re- 
cently purchased the Birmingham Sand and 
Gravel Co. of Detroit and the Detroit Steam- 
ship Corp. The boats of this company are 
used to bring crushed stone and sand and 
gravel into Detroit from other points on the 
lakes. This acquisition has given the United 
Fuel and Supply Co. an unequaled storage 
and delivery installation for supplying the 
Detroit market. 
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Kansas Adopts Flat Royalty 
Basis on Sand 


FORMAL resolution, confirming its re- 
cent action in setting the sand royalty 
at 2 cents per ton instead of 6% of the 
sales price, on all sand removed from navi- 
gable streams in Kansas, was adopted by 
the Kansas state executive council. The res- 
olution also specifies that exemptions will 
be allowed only on sales direct to munici- 
palities for sand used in public work, and 
certified by municipal officers. 
The exemption clause is expected to get 





W. O. Smith, the pioneer operator in 
the Oxford district 


royalty from about one-third of the sand 
that has been escaping through exemptions 
claimed by the sand companies, on the 
ground that the sand was sold to contrac- 
tors engaged in public work.—Topeka (Kas.) 
Capital. 


Left—Bringing gravel in to the plant, Detroit-Oxford Gravel and Stone Co. Right—Steam shovel 


in operation at the same plant 
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A Unique Wallboard Plant in the 
Pacific Northwest 


Western Wallboard Co. of Seattle Makes 200,000 Feet Per Day on a 
Machine Embodying the Long Experience of the Company’s President 


G hhorss Western Wallboard Co. makes its 

“Perfection” brand of wallboard in Seat- 
tle, Wash., and its plant has a capacity for 
200,000 ft. per day. A considerable portion 
of its output is exported to Hawaii, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, China, Japan, the Phil- 
ippines and various South American coun- 
tries. It also makes gypsum blocks. 

The plant is rather astonishing from the 
fact that so large a production is made with 
a comparatively small capital investment and 
in such a simple manner... The machines 
which make this possible are not found in 
other wallboard plants, as they were all 


Plaster Co. of Hanover, Mont., or the Jumbo 
Plaster Co. of Sigurd, Utah. It is received 
in sacks at the plant and these are lifted to 
the upper floor of the plant by a sack eleva- 
tor. It takes about 1%4 hours to unload a 
44-ton car. 

Sawdust, the filler used with the plaster, 
is bought locally from one of the many saw 
mills of Seattle. This is received in hopper 
cars which are dumped into a track hopper. 
The sawdust is elevated and conveyed from 
this to a large bin on the upper floor. 

The mixing is by batch. A workman 
measures the sawdust in a tub which he 





Plant of the Western Wallboard Co. 


designed and built by G. A. Herzberg, who 
is the president and manager of the com- 
pany. His experience in making wallboard 
goes back for more than 20 years, when he 
began making it by hand. Out of the ex- 
perience gained through: hand work and 
experimenting with various machines has 
comé the perfected machine of today. 

The company does not make its own plas- 
ter, but buys it either from the Hanover 


The two are filled and emptied alternately 
and the operation is so regulated that one 
mixer is ready when the other has been 
discharged. Water is added in the Blystone 
mixers, the amount being regulated by eye, 
judging to the consistency of the material. 

The mixer which is ready is discharged 
by tilting slowly to run the contents on the 
belt of the machine. A little faster or a 
little slower rate of discharge does not mat- 
ter so long as an excess is kept on the belt 
where it enters the squeeze rolls. Owing to 
its consistency, the mixture flows out slowly 
so that by the time one mixer is empty the 





in Seattle, Wash. The upper story is of the company’s product and has stood 


six years’ exposure to the weather 


dumps«through a screen set in the floor along 
with a sack of plaster and the necessary re- 
tarder (bought from the National Retarder 
Co.). From the screen the materials fall 
into a “ribbon” type of mixer of Ehrsam 
make, but of Mr. Herzberg’s design. This 
gives a dry mix of about one minute. From 
this the mixed materials go to one of two 
Blystone concrete l-yd. mixers of a type 
familiar to makers of cement products. 


other is ready to be poured, making a con- 
tinuous feed to the machine. 

The machine is about 120 ft. long. The 
board is carried the first 60 ft. on a 54-in. 
belt and the last 60 ft. on live rolls. The 
belt carries a sheet of paper on the upper 
side which is unrolled from a large roll at 
the end. To keep the paper from sliding 
sidewise, the belt is moistened along the 
edge by sprays on the return (under) side. 
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Left—Rolls of paper ready to be placed on wallboard machin:. Right—Sack cleaner; three-quarters of a pound of plaster 
is recovered from each sack 


Right—Trimming and cut-off saws; note diagonal slot for guiding the saw. Left—Patented clip 
for holding boards while drying 
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The water seals the space between the paper 
and the belt so that a vacuum is formed 
if the paper is lifted and this holds the 
paper in place. In common words, it is held 
there by suction. After receiving the plas- 
ter the belt with the paper on it passes to 
the squeeze rolls. 

Another roll furnishes the covering paper 
and this is brought into the squeeze rolls at 
an angle of about 60 deg. from the horizon- 
tal. The excess plaster, which cannot get 
through the squeeze rolls, forms a cylindri- 
€al mass which turns slowly with the move- 
ment of the paper and feeds as fast as the 
squeeze rolls will take it. 

These rolls are set to make wallboard 
¥%4-in. thick, which is the standard this com- 
pany has maintained for a number of years. 
It is the thickness that wallboard is com- 
monly made on the Pacific coast. 

After passing the squeeze rolls the board 
goes to the end of the belt where it is pushed 
between two small saws that trim it to the 
width desired. Boards are made 32 in, 
36 in. and 48 in. wide. The 36-in. width is 
required for shipment to British dominions. 

From the trimmers the board passes to 
the cut-off saw, which travels at the same 
rate as the board while it is making the cut, 
thus sawing the board squarely across. This 
is not a new idea, but the mechanical means 
by which it does the work is decidedly novel, 
although somewhat difficult to describe 
clearly. 

In brief, the operation is through an in- 
termittent gear driven at a constant speed. 
There are different gears for each length of 
board made, the lengths varying from 6 to 
12 ft. The gear has a sector on an arm 
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that meshes with the pinion but does not 
turn it through part of the revolution. At 
the end of this part the movable sector 
throws the pinion in mesh with the remain- 


‘der of the gear and is then kicked out and 


thrown back to its starting place by a spring. 
When the pinion and gear are meshed the 
saw begins to cut across the board follow- 
ing a diagonal slot in a plate below the 
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board. The saw is revolved at 3500 r.p.m. 
by an independent electric motor. At the 
end of its run it rides up on an incline and 
it goes back on a track which is placed so 
high that the saw cannot touch the board. 
The advantage of this particular form of 
intermittent gear is that the pinion is always 
in mesh, even when it is standing still. 
Hence the start and stop can be very closely 





The two “concrete” mixers for making the wet plaster mix. The lower 
roll of paper shows below 





Feed end of wallboard machine showing belt, upper roll of paper, 
and one of the mixers 


regulated, which means that the length of 
the boards can be closely regulated. Actually 
they do not vary in length 1/16 in. over or 
under the standard. 

When the boards leave the belt they go 
on a set of live rolls that convey it a 
little farther than the belt, just enough to 
give the board a slight pull away from the 
saw. From these they go to a set of rolls 
that convey it very much faster and with 
accelerated speed down the incline at the end 
of the machine. This is to increase the space 
between boards and give time to the two 
men who stand at the end to catch the board 
and pile it on a truck. 


This truck stands on a platform that can 
be raised and lowered by a hydraulic ele- 
vator, and this elevator can be set so that 
the truck sinks at about the same rate as 
the pile grows by the addition of boards. 
In this way the top is kept at about the 
level of the end of the machine and the 
boards are slid on to the end without lifting. 


The boards are very soft, for the plaster 
has not begun to set by the time they leave 
the machine. They are also 3% in. narrower 
than they will be when setting and the ab 
sorption of water by the paper is complete. 
To hold them in shape and to better permit 
expansion, a dry board, called a “pallet 
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Left—Green boards on truck which rests on hydraulic elevator platform that lowers as more boards are added. 
Right—Monorail tracks hung from roof to support frames filled with boards which are pushed into the kiln 


board,” is placed after every tenth board 
comes from the machine. As the pallets are 
placed they stick out 3%-in. on either side of 
the fresh boards, but as soon as setting is 
complete the edges of the pile are straight 
and square. 

The trucks are run out on a drying floor 
where they are allowed to stand at least 
three hours. Usually a longer time is given, 
for it does no harm for them to stand in- 
definitely. But the amount of retarder 


added is such that there is no setting until 


90 minutes have passed, for it is one of the 
essentials of this process that the setting 
shall be slow. 


At the end of three hours, or longer, the 
trucks are wheeled under a set of monorail 
tracks on which the boards are to be con- 
veyed into the kilns. There are light frames 
on these tracks, each holding a set of clips 
by which the boards are held in a vertical 
position, These clips are one of the few 
new things about this plant which Mr. Herz- 
berg has patented. They work something 
like an ice tongs; that is, the weight of the 
board makes them close tighter. As they 
have flat faces the board is not injured, but 
nonetheless considerable experimenting was 
necessary to get the proportions right so that 


the clips would hold without squeezing the 
board too hard. 

The frames which hold the clips are joined 
together by links to form a train as they 
are pushed into the kilns. Hence the re- 
moval of dry boards from the far end of 
the kiln pulls green boards into the kiln and 
works the partially dried boards 
through to the hot end. 


along 


The green boards entering the kiln strike 
the warm moist air coming from the par- 
tially dried boards and it is Mr. Herzberg’s 
opinion that the surfaces actually absorb 
some moisture at this stage. At all events 
the center driés out first and this is impor- 
tant both for the thoroughness of the dry- 
ing and the prevention of warping and 
shrinking. The boards that come out of the 
kiln are flat and smooth and “peelers” are 
unknown in this plant. About 0.4 Ib. of 
water have to be evaporated for each square 
foot of board dried. 

The boards are now ready for crating for 
shipment unless they are to be of an odd 
length or width, which cannot be made on 
the machine. In such a case they are sawed 
to the required dimensions by an ordinary 
circular saw. 

The kilns in which the boards are dried 


are three in number, side by side and under 
the same roof. Side walls and partitions 
are built of stock wallboard nailed to stud- 
ding. This construction stands well even in 
the climate of Seattle, which is very damp 
during some parts of the year. The kilns 
are 130 ft. long and, owing to the suction 
drying system used, the sides must be air 
tight everywhere. Leaks are prevented by 
close nailing of the wallboard to the stud- 
ding. 

At the end of each kiln is a large brick 
combustion chamber partly filled with brick 
checker work to serve as a reservoir of 
heat: A Ray oil burner throws a flame into 
the combustion chamber and this flame is 
regulated until it is smokeless and then left 
alone. All the heat regulation is by the ad- 
mission of more or less cold air through 
draft openings in the ducts that lead to the 
kilns. In this way no boards are smoked. 

When the fire is started the draft is sent 
through a stack until complete combustion is 
secured by the heating of the brickwork to 
red heat. Then the stack is shut off and 


the ducts to the kilns are opened. 

There are two ducts which lead to each 
kiln, one above and one below, and record- 
ing thermometers give the temperature of 





Left—Hot-air ducts and exhaust fans on roof above kilns. Right—Close-up of exhaust fans for removing moist air from kilns 
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the air in each. Recording thermometers are 
placed in other parts of the dryer so as to 
have a complete record of the process. 
These were made by the Taylor-Rochester 
Co. and they have made the drying both eco- 
nomical and safe from such “accidents as 
recalcining. Not only do they give a record, 
but they are watched by the men who use 
them as a guide to the work. 

The hot air and gases from ‘the combus- 
tion chamber are pulled throtgh the ducts 
and then through the kilns by three suction 
fans, one for each kiln. These were made 
locally after some experimenting. The pic- 
tures show that the three fans are of dif- 
ferent sizes. The largest was the first built 
and it was found too large so that a damper 
had to be placed in the suction pipe before 
it would work well. The next made was 
still a little too large, but the third was 
just right. Each fan is driven by a 20 hp. 
motor through a Link-Belt silent chain. 

As in all other methods of wallboard mak- 
ing, there has to be a great deal of attention 
to detail. The plaster and the paper must 
both be of uniform quality, but the com- 
pany’s requirements are so well known to 
the makers of these materials that there is 
rarely a “kick” on quality. The paper is 
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The green boards expand 3/4-in. in 
setting. The rule and the dry boards 
below used as “pallets” show this 


plaster following a shutdown of any length. 
So everything is thoroughly cleaned before 
starting up if the shutdown has been long 
enough to allow the plaster to set. 
However, since the plaster is retarded to 
90 minutes, ordinary shutdowns do not affect 
it in the least. ‘The process is not quite 
continuous. At the finish of every truck 
load of 100 boards the machine has to be 
stopped for a part of a minute to change 
trucks and a stop has to be made to put on 
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employed on the floor above the machine for 
handling plaster and sawdust and there are 
three men on the machine, one at the mixer 
and two piling the green boards on the 
truck. 

A minor economy worth noting 1s the use 
of a Wirth bag cleaner for cleaning plaster 
sacks before these are returned. Each sack 
after emptying gives up % lb. of plaster in 
the cleaner, a considerable saving both in 
plaster and in freight on the returned sacks. 

Crating at times takes more labor than 
making the boards. Recently an order for 
export of 1,000,000 ft. was received. There 
were three different widths of boards in the 
order and everything had to be carefully 
crated for ocean shipment and the sailing 
date was only 10 days ahead. The order 
was placed on the boat in time to sail, but 
45 men were employed in crating during the 
latter part of the 10 days. 

Domestic shipments are put in light crates 
that hold 12 boards and foreign shipments 
are in crates of 2-in. stuff that hold 14 
boards. Only clear stuff is used for crating 
foreign shipments, as this has a good value 
in most ports, if the crates are carefully 
taken apart. 

Although it does not recommend wall- 





~ 


G. A. Herzberg, president and manager of the Western Wallboard Co., 
demonstrates the qualities of the quarter-inch board 


made by the Paraffine Paper Co., which has 
two mills near Seattle. It is made with five 
plies and each ply has its own specifications. 
The ply which forms the outer surface will 
not absorb water, while the inner ply ab- 
sorbs: it readily and the others in varying 
degree. This is important in adjusting the 
stretch of the paper and the expansion of 
the board during the setting, and as this is 
adjusted there is no tearing away of the 
paper from the plaster and the crystals that 
form during the setting are not broken. 
Thus the board retains the full strength of 
the plaster. The pictures showing the board 
subjected. to the bending test prove that it 
does not*spring out of line more than 10 in. 
for a 10-ft. board, which is the standard 
requirement. 

Cleanliness is another important detail, as 
the board can be spoiled by lumps of set 


a fresh roll of paper occasionally. 

Time studies have shown that these stops 
do not consume more than 10% of the time 
and on that basis the capacity of the ma- 
chine may be figured. The belt speed is 42 
ft. a minute and the largest board is 4 ft. 
wide, which means a capacity of 168 sq. ft. 
per minute. In 24 hours the machine would 
make 241,920 sq. ft. without stops and al- 
lowing 10% for stops it would make 217,728 
sq. ft. This capacity might be exceeded, but 
with ordinary running the machine will 
make easily 200,000 ft. in 24 hours. 

Very little power and labor is required for 
this production. One 7% hp. motor drives 
the whole machine except for the small mo- 
tor on the saw. The fans take 60 hp. more 
when all kilns are running. There are small 
motors on the mixers and the. elevators for 
raw material. As for labor, two men are 


board for outside use, the company uses it 
for its own buildings and for signs and the 
like. The upper stories of the factory, the 
dryer and some small buildings are all of 
board taken from regular stock. The upper 
part of the factory has stood the Seattle 
climate for six years without showing much 
change, but it has been kept well painted. 

A block business is run in connection with 
the wallboard plant. All molding is by hand 
in steel molds, and an excellent block is 
made, the dimensions being true and the 
block square. But the method is expensive 
in labor cost and the whole block factory 
is shortly to be remodeled and labor saving 
devices installed. 

The office of the company is at 4527 
Ninth street, Seattle. Mr. Herzberg is the 
principal owner, as well as the president 
and manager of the company. 
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American Road Builders Hold Successful 


Convention at Chicago 


Interesting Machinery Display and Addresses 
by Prominent Business Men Are Features 


Lag a record attendance of 30,000 and 

the largest assemblage of highway build- 
ers ever gathered to discuss the roads of the 
western half of the world, the recent con- 
vention of the American Road Builders As- 
sociation closed at Chicago. Representatives 
of all the leading highway contractors, engi- 
neers and road machinery, equipment and 
material manufacturers of the United States, 
Canada, Mexico and South American coun- 
tries were present. Prominent public officials 
and men of affairs addressed the gathered 
road builders at their convention meetings. 

The equipment displayed was by far the 
most extensive exhibit ever shown at an 
event of its kind. It was estimated that 
over $3,000,000 worth of machinery and ma- 
terials were installed in the Coliseum (the 
main exhibit building) and in adjoining 
buildings. 

The convention proper was divided into 
two sessions, the engineers’ session and the 
constructors’ session. The convention was 
formally opened by addresses of welcome 
by Gov. Len H. Small of Illinois and the 
mayor of Chicago, William I2. Dever. Gov- 
ernor Small outlined the history of hard road 


A section of the machinery exhibit at the 


building in Chicago and the extent of pres- 
ent and future road building for Illinois. 
The president of the association, William 
H. Connell, in his opening address laid par- 
ticular stress on the large savings, over 
$1,360,000,000, which is effected annually in 
the United States in motor vehicle operating 
costs by the benefits derived from good high- 
ways. This, he declared, was several mil- 
lion dollars more than the annual expendi- 
ture on such roads. The work of the High- 
way Research Board was told by Charles M. 
Upham, chairman. 

At the engineers’ session there was dis- 
cussed at length different problems in con- 
nection with highway finance, local and in- 
ternational, selection of pavement in regard 
to particular burden it was to bear, location, 
highway routing, future developments in 
trafic and type of vehicle and highway 
construction, operation, and maintenance in 
winter, and subsequent problems due to snow 
and its removal. The constructors’ session 
was devoted to the particular problems which 
they had to face such as estimating, cost ac- 
counting, operating methods, grading, main- 
tenance, material handling, need for equip- 


ment standardization, specifications, more 
modern technical building of roads and 
finance connected with road construction. 


Speakers of Prominence 


Besides the speakers already mentioned 
the convention was addressed by such men 
as Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp.; C. H. Markham, 
president of the Illinois Central Railroad; 
Frank Alfred, president Pere Marquette 
Railroad; Thomas MacDonald, chief, U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads; C. F. Kettering 
of General Motors Co. research staff and 
many other public officials and highway and 
traffic experts of different states. 

The entertainment program was arranged 
to care for both lady and gentlemen visitors. 
It included a smoker for the men at the 
Michigan Avenue Armory and a specially 
arranged wrestling match; a stag banquet at 
the Congress Hotel and a supper dance at 
the Chez Pierre Club. 

Henry G. Shirley, chairman of the Vir- 
ginia State Highway Commission, was unan- 
imously chosen as president fo the Road 
Builders Association for 1926-27. 





Good Roads Show at the Coliseum, Chicago 
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A New Side-Dump 


Quarry Car 
By JOHN RICE, JR. 
General Crushed Stone Co., Easton, Penn. 
N THE PAST we have experienced con- 
siderable difficulty with the old-fashioned 
contractors’ type of car; first, because the 
fioor of the car is not properly supported 
for steam-shovel loading; secondly, stone 
either gets caught in the raised type of door 
and delays the operation at the crusher, or 
the doors of the car are broken due to large 
stones constantly pounding them; and thirdly, 
when the body of the car is raised to a 
dumping position, no control of the dis- 


plying this device at our White Haven and 
Winchester plants, where we are going to 
use motor-truck transportation systems. 
The device itself is extremely simple in 
operation and design, there being practically 
nothing to get out of order or to be dam- 
aged in any way by falling stone. It may be 


applied to the contractors’ type of car, or, 


any other type of steam-shovel loaded car 
where a hinged door is used, at a very low 
initial cost. The principle on which it works 
is somewhat similar to a crank. The door 
is hinged at the bottom to the floor of the 
body and is held in place by a connection 
from the frame of the truck to an arm 
fastened on the door. As the body is raised 


Non-Destructive Test for Wire 
Rope May Be Developed 


A TEST which could be applied to steel 

hoisting rope to show whether it is in 
safe condition or not, and which would not 
require the cutting of a sample from the 
rope, would be of great value. 

For some time the Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce, has been investi- 
gating the possibility of applying some form 
of magnetic test to wire rope to determine 
its condition, as it is known that breaks in 
the individual wires, worn places, etc., as well 
as the stress on the rope, affect its magnetic 
permeability. 





Left—Quarry car in upright position before dumping, showing door mechanism. Right—Car in dumping position; 
note that door is held on same plane with the floor 


charge is possible, and this often results in 
the stone either crowding or blocking the 
crusher. The truth of the matter is that a 
contractors’ type of car was not, and is not, 
intended for quarry work. 

I therefore set out to build a car that would 
be better adapted to our work; namely, 
a car with a floor well supported to with- 
stand shock in loading, a car with a low 
center of gravity, and with a door, that 
would fold down and out of the way of the 
discharge when the car was being dumped; 
and a body so hinged on the truck that in 
the dumping position the discharge could 
be controlled by dropping the body and hav- 
ing the door rise to prevent a further dis- 
charge of the stone. I believe that the above 
principles have been successfully worked out 
in our new Car. 

As an experiment.at our Geneva, N. Y., 
plant we built six of these cars which have 
operated efficiently during the past season. 
We were sufficiently influenced by the suc- 
cess of same to order six, 12-ton bodies to 
be mounted on Mack truck chasses and ap- 


to dumping position, the hinge of the door 
curves in towards the anchor point of the 
connection on the frame of the truck, there- 
by giving slack to this connection and al- 
lowing the door to open. It is so designed 
that when the body is at approximately a 
45-deg. angle, the door will be in the same 
plane with the floor and held in this posi- 
tion by the connection between the frame 
of the truck and the arm of the door, due 
to the fact that this connection is above the 
door hinge. As the body is lowered to nor- 
mal or loading position, the door is drawn 
closed due to the fact that this connection 
pulls up on the door. Although it is an 
extremely simple principle by which this de- 
vice works, it is very difficult for me to ex- 
plain clearly in a few words its operation. 

Herewith are two photographs showing 
the old type of contractors’ cars which were 
changed over to my new type of car. The 
device has been patented, and the Easton 
Car and Construction Co., Easton, Penn., 
has exclusive right for the manufacture and 
sale of these cars. 


The Bureau found that wear increases the 
magnetic permeability for low magnetizing 
forces, and decreases it for higher values, in 
other words opposite readings are secured, 
depending on the magnetizing force em- 
ployed. A load on the wire produces a simi- 
lar effect, though it is much less in magni- 
tude, and is probably caused by a redistribu- 
tion of the internal stress in the wire. This 
change in magnetic properties is accompanied 
by an increase in the tensile strength. 

Complete details of the investigation are 
published by the U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
Paper No. 510. 


Application of Wire Rope 
Lubricants 


S a general rule wire rope lubricants, 

by virtue of their viscosity and inert- 
ness, must be applied in heated condition. 
To merely attempt to daub or paint a rope 
with such a product at normal temperature 
would be relatively impossible. Even though 
the surface might be more or less coated, 
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the possibility of penetration occurring to 
any extent would be remote. We must 
realize that this latter is the secret of ef- 
fective wire rope lubrication. The amount 
of wear occurring between the exterior of 
such a rope and the sheaves is not as marked 
as that which occurs between adjacent 
strands when the rope is flexed or bent as in 
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Pouring a Crusher Bearing 


ABBITTING a crusher bearing, even 

under favorable conditions, presents dif- 
ficulties. But when the bearing weighs about 
two tons exclusive of the lining, and that 
weighs 1200 lb., the difficulties multiply. 

Such a bearing was recently babbitted at 





Constructional details of typical wire rope lubricating and treating boxes. 

A, B, and C are of wooden construction. A, to treat a_ vertical rope; B, a 

horizontal rope, and C, a rope located at an angle. D, E, and F are similar 
boxes of metal construction 


passing over sheaves or hoisting drums. 

A very satisfactory method of treating 
wire ropes is to use a form of box as shown 
in the accompanying illustration, according 
to the angle of the rope in question. Such 
a box can be readily built in the average 
Plant, with suitable provision for rendering 
it sufficiently tight to prevent the lubricant 
from leaking out even when reduced in vis- 
cosity by heating. The slow passage of the 
rope through such a bath of heated com- 
Pound will insure that not only will the sur- 
face be coated, but also that the requisite 
Penetration takes place to the inner strands. 

Further working of the rope over the 
sheaves before the lubricant has time to cool 
entirely will tend to aid in bringing about 
the maximum of penetration—Lubrication. 


the Brooklyn plant of the United American 
Metals Corp. as a service to one of their 
customers. The bearing was 6 ft. in length 
and 2 ft. in diameter. 

The design of the bearing was such that 
it had to be poured in a vertical position. 
Because of the long drop of the babbitt and 
its weight, the usual practice of sealing the 
end with putty to prevent the babbitt from 
running out, had to be dispensed with. In- 
stead, a circular plate of sheet-iron with an 
8-in. hole was cut to the inside diameter 
of the bearing and jacked tight up against 
the box and mandrel. As a still further 
protection, some stiff putty was plastered 
around the outer edge of the plate. Other 
parts that needed sealing were packed with 
rope held into place by putty and cement. 








Pouring from elevated melting pot 


To heat the box and mandrel, the bearing 
was set on a pair of rails. A charcoal fire 
was built underneath, the heat passing 
through the hole of the sheet-iron plate. 

In order to cast the bearing with a single 
pour and so prevent seams which usually 
result when the metal is poured with ladles, 
a bottom-pour gas-furnace was elevated to 
a height so that the spout looked down into 
the space between the mandrel and the box. 
When all preparations were complete, the 
spout was opened, the metal flowed into the 
space, striking the surface of the mandrel 
and filling the box in a single pour. 





The finished casting 
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Financial News and Comment 
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RECENT QUOTATIONS ON SECURITIES IN ROCK PRODUCTS CORPORATIONS ' 
(These are the most recent quotations available at this printing. Revisions, corrections and supplemental information will 
be welcomed by the editor.) 























































































































































































































Stock Date Par Price bid Priceasked Dividend rate 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. (common)** Jan. 19 100 122 123 > 25% ex. 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. (preferred) ** Jan. 19 100 100° ees 13%4% quar. Sept. 1 
Arundel Corporation (sand and gravel—new stock) Jan. 18 No par 34 34% 30c quar., 60c ex, Jan. 2 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. (common) Jan. 18 No par 51 52 50c quar. 
Atlas Portiand Cement Co. (preferred) a rs 2% quar.-Oct. 1 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. (preferred) ** Jan. 18 33% 44 46 2% quar. Oct. 1 " 
Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. (common)t Jan. 15 100 140 145 sg ng Cheat Jan. 1,4% 
Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. (preferred) t Jan. 15 100 106 108 13%4% quar. Jan. 1 
Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. (convertible 8% notes)¢ a (a ore 120 125 8% annual 
Boston Sand and Gravel Co. (common) (r) Jan. 15 100 7 2% quar. July 1 
Boston Sand and Gravel Co. (preferred) (d) Jan. 15 feller + SMA 80 134% quar. Oct. 1 
Boston Sand and Gravel Co. (1st preferred) (d) man. US geeks,  “guseee 90 2% quar. Oct. 1 , 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd. (common) Jan. 18 100 | 1%% quar. ong 6 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd. (preferred) (f) Jan. 15 100 ic ee 134% quar. Feb. 16 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd. (Ist 6’s, 1929) (i) og ee 10214 103 3% semi-annual A&O 
Canada Crushed Stone Corp., Ltd. (6%s, 1944) (f) Jan. 15 100 94 97 
Charles Warner Co. (lime, crushed stone, sand and gravel) Jan. 15 No par 22 2414 50c quar. Jan. fi 
Charles Warner Co. (preferred) Jan. 15 100 100 103. 134% quar. Jan. 28 
Charles Warner Co. (lime, crushed stone, sand and gravel) 7s, 1929 (r)............ Jan. 15 100 105 
Cleveland Stone Co. wah 49 7) 145 150 sh Yo a 1% ex. 
ec. 
Connecticut Quarries Co. (1st Mortgage 7% bonds) (s) Tan. 16 100 103 
ping Mortons Miter. MCG) AGOMEOn) 18) ances casos ctccen ta cecsnscacinnciscnedsncesicoeeasecescoses Dec. 16 on — <—- 
Coplay Cement Mfg. Co. (preferred) (?).... Dec. 30 eee 70 i pee 
Dolese and Shepard Co. (crushed stone) (a) Tan. 20 50 73 i a $1.50 quar. Jan. 1 
OEEGD PEM ORDER, No Gey UNREAL, BONG) CE) oasis caisesesnsicccvnncvosncciessrasccbivesseasbvesisioncaen Dec. 9 10 40c 
Eastern Brick Corp. (sand lime brick) (common) (")...... Dec. 9 10 ae. eae 
Edison Portland Cement Co. (common, Nov. 3 50 cx) __... 
Edison Portland Cement Co. (preferred) Nov. 3 50 17%c(x) ........ 
Giant Portland Cement Co. (common)** Jan. 19 50 34 “38 
Giant Portland Cement Co. (preferred) ** : Jan. 19 50 47 50 3% %s.-a. Dec. 15, plus 
= 10% arrears 
Ideal Cement Co. (common) |! Jan. 18 No par 74 728 sia: aa 2. SOc ex. 
ec. 2 
Ideal Cement Co. (preferred) II Jan. 16 134% quar. Jan. 2 
International Cement Corporation (common) Jan. 18 Oe = i $1 quar. Dec. 31 
International Cement Corporation (preferred) ** Jan. 18 100 104% 104% 134% quar. Dec. 31 
International Portland Cement Co., Ltd. (preferred) Mar. 1 30 . 45 . 
Kelley Island Lime and Transport Co Tan. 18 00 118 120 $2 quar. $2 ex. Jan. 2 
Lawrence Portland Cement Co.** Jan. 18 100 110 i 2% quar. 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. ll Jan. 18 50 89 “92 1%4% quar. 
‘Lyman Richey Sand and Gravel Co. (1st Mort. 6s, expire serially up to 
1930). (k) : . Jan. 15 100 99 100 
Lyman Richey Sand and Gravel Co. (1st Mort. 6s, expire serially from 1930 
, to 1935) Ck) , - Jan. 15 100 98 100 
Michigan Limestone and Chemical Co. (common) | Tan. 16 24 
Michigan Limestone and Chemical Co. (preferred) Il...... aon eae FP: _— 134% quar. July 15 
Missouri Portland Cement Co Tan. 18 ae 65 “683 50c quar. ; 25c ex. Dec. 18 
Missouri Portland Cement Co. (serial bonds).............:.::.:c:-e0+++- - May 20 lktcscs 104%4 10414 3% % semi-annual 
Monolith Portland Cement Co. (common) (c) Jan, 14 shan 84 9° 
Monolith Portland Cement Co. (units) (c) Ten. 24% 0° OO 24° ° 95 1/ 
Monolith Portland Cement Co. (preferred) (c) Tan. 14 Mi ry, “Bi 
Newaygo Portland Cement Co.* ta 98 120° ~ 
New England Lime Co. (Series A, preferred) (i) Jan. 15 100 9614 “907 
New England Lime Co. (Series B, preferred) (i) Jan. 15 100 9614 99 
New England Lime Co. (V.T.C.) (1) ‘ Jan. 15 23° 25 
New England Lime Co. (6s, 1935) (m) Tan. 15 100 98 6 
North American Cement Corp. 6%s 1940 (with warrants)...... Jan. 18 99 100 : 
North American Cement Corp. (units of 1 sh. pfd. plus % sh. common) (z).... er | brerecrst 99% 2 mo. period at rate of 7% 
North American Cement Corp. (preferred) Dec. 31 mre eh es 1.75 quar. Feb. 1 
Olympic Portland Cement Co. (g) as CU 4 
Pacific Portland Cement Co., Consolidated (§).... Tan. 14 Too ve 8934 _-* 
Pacific Portland Cement Co., Consolidated (secured serial gold notes)§................ Jan. 14 100% Pt 1% % mo. 
Peerless Portland Cement Co.* Jan. 15 i ia 534 6 3% semi-annual Oct. 15 
Petoskey Portland Cement Co.* : Jan. 15 10 10 %4 1 
Phosphate Mining Co. (*) Nov. 25 as £22 1%% quar. 
OR RRMRERSECA RSMEIRIE EAC SS DTRE ASO, GPO ER EE ) acc cspicscesccanscscnsenssctnensescecsiesceccsbesesascines bats OS le 
Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (1st preferred) (d)} Jan. 15 CT ore ry 7g. Apr. 1 
Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (2nd preferred) (d) : Jan. 15 eObH™ 0) oe 70 344% semi-annual Aug. 1 
Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (common) (d) Jan. 15 io ~~ 65 3% semi-annual Aug. | 
Sandusky Cement Co. (common) Tan. 18 100 i357 Prd 144% quar. Nov. 2 
Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co. (bonds) (§) Jan. 14 105 106 $2 quar. $3 ex. Dec. 31 
Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co. (common) (§) Tan. 14 “397 6% annual 
Simbroco Stone Co. (pfd.) ; Dec. 12 Pee acne 43 = ex. Dec. 24 
Superior Portland Cement, Inc. (new stock) (°) aid los YG — ae Jan. 
acre ye A Portland Cement Co. (common) (?) Nov. 25 2 ec ma See 
nited States Gypsum Co. (common) Jan. 19 20 147 148 2% quar Dec. 31, $2 plus 
United States Gypsum Co. (preferred) Tan. 18 100 7 stock ex. Dec. 
Universal Gypsum Co. (common)t Jan. 20 No par — ed 134% quar. Dec. 31 
Universal Gypsum V. T. C.7 Jan. 20 No par 19% 20 
Universal Gypsum Co. (preferred)+ Mee Se 76 1K % s 15 
Universal Gypsum Co. (1st mortgage 7% bonds)t jan: 26 - =. Seu: piesa 4% quar. Sept. 





Union Rock Co. (7% serial gold bonds) (y) Jan. 14 100 100% is ee” 


Vermont Milling Products Co. (slate granules) 5 sh. pfd. and 1 sh. com. (2) Dec. 30 

















Wabash Portland Cement Co.* Aug. 3 50 —— ae 

Winchester Brick Co. (preferred) (sand lime brick) (5) Sac. 16 peal om ce 

Wisconsin Lime and Cement Co. (1st Mort. 6s, 1940) (0) Yan.. 12 100 9814 100 

Wolverine Portland Cement Co Jan. 16 10 9 9% 2% quar. Aug. 15 


sd al ile a ase Se Ooi a ng ea, a Na 
Ger wade iGo 'iageimeeaGany GB Began Y Leg, Blgtonge Coy evion, dtag C5" Nea, Phoaon Montel, Cay 
Fsve. Conn’ Co) Pic oaige” a Son Ty" note aa Pshuad Piiaeleig: cy Wish™ Yg62> Balpoe, Md (Chas W. Santen & Co, Nex 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., New York. (1) Price obtained at auction by Adrian y ov. 3, 1925. (y) Dean, Witter & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. (z) 


: v H. Muller & Sons, New York. (2) Pri btained i R. L. Day & 
Co., Boston. (*) Price obtained at auction by Weilepp-Bruton & Co., Baltim M 4) Pric - ; ride Otamed at suction by Be iat 
Pa. (5) Price obtained at auction for lot of 30 shares by R. L. Day & Co.., Ronen, Sie. obtained at auction by Barnes and Lofland, Philadelphia, 


Francisco. (°) Quotations by Bond & Goodwin & Tucker, Inc., Sao 
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Editorial Comment 
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Ninety Buried in Mine Blast Believed Lost!—the 
heading in a Chicago newspaper January 14, 1926. The 
news dispatch from Wilburton, Okla., de- 
Use Lime- scribes a coal dust explosion, followed by a 
stone Dust! fire which caused this loss of human life. 
The proper and adequate use of limestone 
or gypsum dust, as described in several previous issues 
of Rock Propucts would have prevented this loss ot 
life. No state in the Union is more abundantly sup- 
plied with these materials than Oklahoma. It looks like 
an appropriate time to create a little public sentiment 
in Oklahoma in favor of a recognized coal-mine explo- 
sion preventive. We hope Oklahoma producers will see 
the point. 





The first really radical proposal for improvement in 
railroad construction which has come from a railroad 
man in 50 years, was made by 
Frank H. Alfred, president of the 
Pere Marquette railway, at the 
meeting of the American Railway 
Association, held in Chicago recently. And it is a pro- 
posal that has the liveliest interest for some of the 
rock products industries. 

Mr. Alfred says what many other engineers have 
said, that railroad transportation has not progressed 
so far as other methods for purely engineering reasons. 
If the railroad is to compete with concrete highways he 
contends that it must put itself on concrete, thus re- 
ducing the cost of maintenance to the lowest terms 
and providing a roadbed over which trains may be run 
at almost the speed of airplanes with far more safety 
than the airplane can ever provide. In a newspaper 
interview Mr. Alfred said: 


“After all we will just be doing for rails what others have done 
already for the highways. When the good roads movement started 
lots of us thought gravel would be good enough. But the states 
went farther and made the very safest and fastest roads possible. 
That is what I believe we will do with rails.” 


The Pere Marquette railway has gone farther than 
to dream about concrete roadbeds. The engineering 
department has figured out the necessary section for 
the concrete structure to carry such a traffic as Mr. 
Alfred sees coming in the not very distant future. A 
section of this proposed roadbed is published in the 
December 10 issue of the Engineering News Record. 
The rails are shown carried on a reinforced concrete 
slab which is 10 ft. wide and 18 in. thick, tapering for 
22'4 in. at both ends to an edge thickness of 9 in. This 
gives a cross section area of 13.54 sq. ft. and means 
that each single track road will use approximately 2640 
yd. of concrete per mile, considerably more than is re- 
quired for the ordinary concrete highway. It will cost 
money but the public will pay for speed that is safe. 


Concrete Roadbeds 
for Railways 


It is judged from talking with producers who at- 
tended the hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Kansas City, January 8 and 
9, that there is an even greater objection to 
the kind of increase the railroads are trying 
to put on rates on sand, gravel and crushed 
stone than there is to the increase itself. The railroads 
say they want a general increase of 5%, but the 7%4- 
cents flat increase they propose to put on sand, gravel 
and crushed stone rates amounts to much more than 
that. On the ordinary short haul it may be 10% or even 
15%. Experience has shown that $1 is about as much 
freight rate as a ton of stone or gravel will stand, ex- 
cept in most exceptional cases, and the proposed in- 
crease on that would of course amount to 714%. The 
average haul was shown to be about 55 miles. In Iowa 
a 7¥4-cent increase would amount to 8.9% on the rate 
for a 55-mile haul, in Wisconsin 10.7% and in Texas 
9.4%. This is enough to show that sand, gravel and 
crushed stone have been discriminated against as re- 
gards other products, on which a general 5% increase 
is proposed. 

The 7'¥%4-cent rate is highly discriminatory as favor- 
ing one plant over another, as the testimony at the 
hearing brought out very clearly. There are examples 
in the large cities in the Western territory of plants 
standing just over the line that marks the switching 
limits that would have their rates raised 7%4 cents 
while plants just inside would suffer no increase what- 
ever. Furthermore there are plants which because of 
natural advantages—large deposits, exceptional work- 
ing conditions and the like—can compete with plants 
having a shorter haul, which will practically be put 
out of business if a 7!4-cent increase in freight rates 
is added to their cost of delivered material. On the 
other hand there are instances in which the plant with 
the longer haul would be so much favored by a flat 
increase that it would take away the business of its 
competitors. 

It has been brought out very plainly in this and other 
hearings that the railroads make more clear money out 
of sand, gravel and crushed stone than other commodi- 
ties. While rates may seem low, the low rate is more 
than balanced by the fact that cars are brought in to 
the plant in lots of five or ten or even a trainload; that 
the plant spots the cars and switches them to where 
the railroad can pick them up; that the plants repair 
and clean the cars at a cost amounting in one case to 
85 cents per car for every car handled during the year; 
and finally, that there are no claims for damage on sand, 
gravel and crushed stone shipments. It is hard to see 
why the railroads should wish to put a heavier burden 
on an industry already paying its full share. 


The Rate 
Hearing 
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Dexter Portland Bonds Offered 


LAIR AND CO., INC., and Cassatt and 
Co., New York, are offering $2,200,000 
of the Dexter Portland Cement Co. first 
mortgage 6% serial gold bonds dated De- 
cember 15. 1925. Due $165,000 principal 
amount on December 15 in each year from 
December 15, 1926, inclusive, to December 
15, 1934, inclusive, and $715,000 on Decem- 
ber 15, 1935. 

Authorized issued $2,200,000. Principal 
and semi-annual interest, June 15 and De- 
cember 15, payable at the office of Blair and 
Co. in New York City, without deduction 
for any federal income tax not in excess of 
2% per annum and without deductions for 
any Pennsylvania personal property tax not 
exceeding four mills per annum which the 
corporation or the trustee may be required 
to pay thereon or retain therefrom. Cou- 
pon bonds in the denomination of $1000. 

Redeemable as a whole at any time, or in 
part irrespective of maturity, on 30 days’ 
notice at 103 and interest on or before De- 
cember 15, 1928; thereafter at 102%4 and 
interest on or before December 15, 1930; 
thereafter at 102 and interest on or before 
December 15, 1932; thereafter at 101% and 
interest on or before December 15, 1934, and 
thereafter prior to maturity at 101 and 
interest. 

The following information has been sum- 
marized by John A. Miller, president of the 
Dexter Portland Cement Co., from his let- 
ter dated December 15, 1925: 


History and Business—Dexter Portland 
Cement Co., incorporated in Pennsylvania in 
1899, is one of the oldest, best known and 
most successful companies in the cement 
industry. Located in the Nazareth section 
of the Lehigh Valley cement district, the 
Dexter plant is equipped to produce cement 
at as favorable a cost on board cars as any 
other mill in the East, and upon the ac- 
quisition of the plant and property of the 
Penn-Allen Cement Co., which adjoins the 
property of Dexter Portland Cement Co., 
the company will be the largest unit in 
the Nazareth section, with a capacity of 
2,350,000 bbl. per annum. Both plants are 
in excellent condition, and their operation 
under one management should result in sub- 
stantial economies. 


Purpose——tThe first mortgage bonds are 
being issued in connection with the acquisi- 
tion of the business and assets of Penn- 
Allen Cement Co. 


First Mortgage.—The first mortgage serial 
gold bonds are to be secured in opinion of 
counsel, by a first closed mortgage upon all 
the real estate, plants and fixed assets owned 
by the company, including the fixed proper- 
ties about to be acquired from Penn-Allen 
Cement Co. The properties on which these 
bonds will be a first mortgage have been 
appraised by R. K. Meade, a leading author- 
ity on cement properties, as having a net 
sound value (less depreciation) of $4,675,700. 

Earnings—Combined net earnings of 
Dexter Portland Cement Co. and Penn- 
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Allen Cement Co. after property taxes, de- 
preciation and depletion available for inter- 
est and federal taxes, as certified by Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell and Co., public account- 


ants, have been as follows: 
Ne. 
earnings avail- 
able for interest 











Year ended Dec. 31 and federal taxes 
|) -$245,515 
1923 702,669 
1924 961,492 
1925 (9 months to Sept. 30)...:..........-.-. 853,766 


Net earnings as shown above for the three 
years and nine months average $736,917 per 
annum, equivalent to over 5%4 times the 
maximum annual interest charges on the 
proposed issue of first mortgage bonds, and 
for the nine months ended September 30, 
1925, were at an annual rate equal to 8% 
times said interest charges. 


Property—The Dexter plant is located 
about one-half mile west of Nazareth, Pa., 
where the company owns approximately 362 
acres of land, about 200 acres of which are 
underlaid with stone suitable for the manu- 
facture of cement. The quarry from which 
the rock is taken is immediately adjacent to 
the mill, and the mix is made directly in 
the quarry. The mill has an annual capac- 
ity of 1,275,000 bbl. of cement. 

The Penn-Allen properties, immediately 
adjoining the Dexter properties, embrace 
about 251 acres, of which about 80 acres 
are underlaid with cement rock. The annual 
capacity of the mill is 1,075,000 bbl. 

All offerings are made when, as, and if 
issued and subject to approval of legal pro- 
ceedings by our counsel. Interim receipts 
or temporary bonds will be deliverable in 
the first instance. 


PRICES 
(Accrued interest to be added) 











Maturities To yield 
1926 .. 6.00% 
lk ae 6.25% 
eee 6.40% 
1929-1935 .... 6.50% 





United States Gypsum Company 
Financial History 
[NCORPORATED in Illinois in 1920 as 

successor to a company of the same name 


incorporated in New Jersey Dec. 27, 1901. 
Manufactures all classes of gypsum hard- 
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years the world’s largest producer of gyp- 
sum (plaster of paris), doing about 40% 
of the business in the United States. Its 
principal properties, consisting of mines, 
mills, quarries, warehouses, are located in 
different parts of the United States. 


Stock—The stockholders on Feb. 11, 1925, 
increased the authorized common stock from 
$10,000,000 to $15,000,00, par $20. 

Dividends—On preferred stock: 1906, 
334%; 1907, 73%4%; 1908, 5%; 1909, 6%; 
1910 to 1912, 5% per annum; 1913, 54%; 
1914, 6%; 1915, 614% cash and 43% on alk 
accumulations in common stock; 1916 to date 
7% per annum. On common, 1% quar. from 
Dec. 31, 1919, to June 30, 1924; on Sept. 30, 
1924, paid 1% quar. and 1% extra; on Dec, 
31, 1924, paid 2% quar. and 25% extra; on 
March 31, 1925, paid 2% quar.; June 1, 
1925, paid 5% extra; June 30, 1925, paid 
2% quar.; Sept. 1, 1925, paid 5% extra; 
Sept. 30, 1925, paid 2% quar.; Dec. 31, 1925, 
paid 2% quar. and 10% extra. On Dec. 31, 
1920, and 1921, also paid 5% in common 
stock; on Dec. 30, 1922, paid 10% in com- 
mon stock; on Dec. 31, 1923, paid 20% in 
common stock; on Dec. 31, 1924, paid 35% 
in common stock and on Dec. 31, 1925, paid 
15% in common stock. 

President, S. L. Avery; vice-president, O. 
M. Knode; vice-president, C. F. Henning; 
secretary and treasurer, R. G. Bear. Office, 
205 West Monroe street, Chicago.—Finan- 
cial Chronicle. 


Kentucky Rock Asphalt Pays 
$5 Extra 


HE Kentucky Rock Asphalt Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., has announced that the com- 
pany has declared a special of $5 per share on 
common stock, and an increase of quarterly 
dividends of $1.50 to $2 for the coming year. 
The company has enjoyed a sound business 
during the year 1925, having filled many 
large orders all over the United States and 
has more unfilled orders for beginning of 
1926 than any other previous year. Opera- 
tions will be continued during the winter 
months in anticipation of a larger 1926 busi- 
ness.—Bowling Green (Ky.) Journal. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 











Calendar years— 1924 1923 1922 1921 
EU aed eeepc ceee rer Peleerye ae $8,825,696 $6,848,942 $4,370,771 $2,639,553 
ONIN acess hn a ee eae 670,590 553,323 470,216 271,418 
ee ae 500,000 300,000 200,000 
RINNE NOR Serr no 988,725 764,696 481,522 465,093 
Preferred dividends (7%) ..........-..:c0:0-c0000-- <0 . 592096 421,178 418,881 417,785 
Comition: Gividends . <csca.ca sss cscicss ccascccsscssscsnsstscese “4 QORSI5 1,180,491 619,659 374,670 

Balance, surplus $2,281,789 $3,429,253 $2,080,493 $910,587 
Profit and loss, surplus $12,595,681 $9,045,049 $5,615,795 $3,535,302 


*In 1924 includes 31% cash and 35% stock dividends. 


In 1923 includes extra of 20% and_ four 


regular quarterly dividends of 1% each. In December, 1922, a stock dividend of 10% was paid an 


four regular quarterly dividends of 1% each during the year. 
common stock besides the regular cash dividends. 


wall plasters and other gypsum products, in- 
cluding cement, wood fibre, concrete, finish- 
ing, moulding and pottery plasters, stucco, 
Keene’s cement and hydrated lime; fire- 
proof partition, sheetrock, wall board, plaster 
board, tile, beam and column protection, 
floor tile and roof tile, plaster boards, etc. 
This company has been for a number of 


In December, 1921, 5% was paid in 
These are included in the above amounts shown. 


Charles Warner Bonds Called 


ne Charles Warner Co., Wilmington, 
Del., have called certain series “A” 7% 
5-year sinking fund gold bonds due April 1, 
1929, aggregating $26,000 for payment Jan- 
uary 1 at 104 and interest at the Wilming- 
ton Trust Co., trustee, Wilmington, Del. 
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Blackwater Stone Company 
Bonds Offered 


ILLIAM R. COMPTON CO., St. 

Louis, Mo., are offering $85,000 first 
mortgage 6% three-year sinking fund gold 
bonds of the Blackwater Stone Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., dated October 1, 1925, due Oc- 
tober 1, 1928. Interest payable at the Amer- 
ican Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo., on April 1 
and October 1 of each year, without deduc- 
tion for normal federal income tax up to 
2%. Coupon bonds in denomination of 
$1000, registerable as to principal only. 
Callable at 102 on any interest date on 30 
days’ notice as a whole or in part for sink- 
ing fund purposes. American Trust Co., St. 
Louis, trustee. 

The following information has been sum- 
marized by R. Newton McDowell, president 
of Blackwater Stone Co., from his accom- 
panying letter: 

Organization—The Blackwater Stone Co. 
has been organized under the laws of the 
state of Missouri for the purpose of pro- 
ducing crushed stone and its by-products, 
comprising rip-rap, screenings, and agricul- 
tural limestone. It has been in actual opera- 
tion since about July 1, 1925. 


Management—The officers and directors of 
the company consist of the following: R. 
Newton McDowell, president and director ; 
Henry H. Hopkins, vice-president and direc- 
tor; Ben S. Lang, vice-president and direc- 
tor; Wm. R. Compton, Jr., secretary-treas- 
urer; Wm. R. Compton, director; Rhodes 
E. Cave, director; W. M. Sutherland, direc- 
tor; Wm. R. Humphrey, director; W. J. 
Brinacombe, superintendent of plant. 


Properties—The property of the company 
comprises 66 acres of land in Cooper county, 
Mo. It is situated on the Missouri Pacific 
railroad about 16 miles west of Boonville 
and about 25 miles south of Marshall. A 
quarry has been located on this property for 
a number of years. Since acquiring this 
Property, the Blackwater Stone Co. has 
erected a complete, modern crushing plant 
with a capacity of over 2000 tons per day. 

Security—The bonds will be secured, in 
the opinion of counsel, by a first mortgage 
on all the property of the company owned 
at the date of the execution of the mort- 
gage. The properties actually cost $218,- 
804.80, as of September 30, 1925, although 
this cost has been written down to $210,- 
098.54 by allowances for depletion and de- 
Preciation. This property value, after de- 
pletion and depreciation, is equivalent to 
about two and one-half times the amount 


of first mortgage bonds to be presently out- 
Standing. 


Sinking Fund—The mortgage will provide 
for sinking fund payments which are esti- 
mated to be sufficient to retire the entire 
issue by maturity. Sinking fund moneys will 
be applied to the purchase of bonds at not 
exceeding their call price or for their re- 
demption by lot at that price. 

Purpose of Issue—These bonds are issued 
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to discharge obligations incurred in the con- 
struction of additions to plant and equip- 
ment, and to provide additional working 
capital. These additions should result in 
economies in operation with resultant lower 
costs. 

Earnings—Operations have been carried 
on only since about July 1, 1925. Net profits 
for the three months ended September 30, 
1925, before depletion, depreciation and 
amortization of quarry development amounted 
to $26,866.67. These earnings are at the rate 
of over $105,000 per annum, although pro- 
duction has averaged less than half of the 
capacity of the plant. With capacity produc- 
tion these indicated earnings should be 
greatly increased. 


Dolese and Shepard Company to 
Retire Bonds 


T the regular meeting of the board of 

directors of the Dolese and Shepard 
Co., Chicago, IIll., it was voted to retire the 
balance of the $900,000 bond issue of 6% 
gold bonds, due 1930. Under the terms of 
the trust deed, these bonds will be retired 
at par plus accrued interest after being duly 
advertised. This will leave the company free 
from any bonded or other indebtedness. 

The authorized capital stock of the com- 
pany is $1,000,000 to be issued in 20,000 
shares of $50 par of which only 19,148 have 
been issued, so that actual capital stock of 
the issue is $957,400. The directors at the 
meeting authorized the customary quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 per share on the stock. 


Santa Cruz Pays Extra Dividend 


HE directors of the Santa Cruz Portland 
Cement Co., San Francisco, Calif., voted 
the usual quarterly dividend of $1 on the 
$50 par common stock plus an extra divi- 
dend of $1 on the same payable Jan. 1, 1926. 
The company has paid extra dividends of 
$1 per year for the past five consecutive 
years, this being the sixth. The company op- 
erates a cement plant at Davenport in Santa 
Cruz county producing 8500 bbl. per day and 
owns the plant.and more than 1000 acres. 
The stock was reduced early in 1925 from 
$100 par to $50 par and the dividend was 
increased from 6 to 8% at the same time. 
Consequently the stockholders consider the 
present year one of accomplishment.—San 
Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle. 


Sandusky Cement Extra 
Dividends 


The directors of the Sandusky Cement 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, have declared an extra 
dividend of $3 a share and the regular quar- 
terly dividend of $2 per share, both payable 
December 31. A distribution of bonds of the 
Toledo, Angola & Western Ry., a subsidiary, 
to an amount equal to $4 a share, was also 
authorized as an extra. 
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Beaver Portland Gold Bonds 
Offered 


ALPH Schneeloch Co. and Bond & 

Goodwin & Tucker, Inc., Portland, 
Ore., are offering at 100 and int., $400,000 
first (closed) mortgage 7% sinking fund 
gold bonds of the Beaver Portland Ce- 
ment Co. of Portland, Ore. 


Dated November 1, 1925; due serially 
November 1, 1927-1940. Principal and in- 
terest (M. & N.) payable in U. S. gold 
coin at Bank of California, National As- 
sociation, Portland, Ore., trustee, without 
deduction for normal Federal income tax 
up to 2%. Denominations $500 and $1000. 
Callable by lot from last maturity out- 
standing on any interest date on 60 days’ 
notice at 102 and interest. 


The following data are from a letter of 
the president of the company, D. L. Car- 
penter: 


Company —Incorporated in Oregon in 
April, 1913, and in 1919 was acquired by 
its present owners, under whose manage- 
ment the plant was rebuilt, new quarries 
acquired, and the market for its product 
developed. Properties consist of a cement 
mill of 1100 bbl. per day capacity and 
limestone and shale deposits adjoining the 
plant at Gold Hill, Ore., immense depos- 
its of high-grade lime rock at Marble 
Mountain, and other lime rock deposits at 
Cheney Creek, Crooks Creek and Colvig 
Gulch. To facilitate operations at Marble 
Mountain, company owns approximately 
one mile of tramway and three miles of 
standard gage railroad, connecting with 
the California & Oregon Coast’R. R. at 
Wilderville Station. 

In addition to its use in the manufac- 
ture of cement, a large tonnage of lime 
rock from Marble Mountain is sold by the 
company to paper manufacturers. 

Sinking Fund—Trust deed provides that 
beginning April 1, 1927, company must 
pay quarterly to the trustee an amount 
equal to 5 cents per barrel on all cement 
sold during the preceding three months, 
this sinking fund to be used by the trus- 
tee for the purchase of bonds of the last 
outstanding maturity, if obtainable at or 
below 102 and interest, and if not so ob- 
tainable, by the retirement, on any semi- 
annual coupon date, of bonds called by 
lot at 102 and interest from bonds of the 
last outstanding maturity. Based upon 
past average sales of the company’s out- 
put, all bonds due in 1940 will be retired 
through the operation of the sinking fund 
prior to maturity. 


Earnings—Net earnings before income 
taxes and depreciation for the four-year 
period ending October 31, 1925, have aver- 
aged $127,669 per year, or over four and 
one-half times the interest charge on this 
issue, and approximately two and two- 
thirds times the annual requirement for 
interest. principal, and sinking fund pay- 
ments, based on past average sales. 


Ideal Cement Pays Extra 
Dividends 


DEAL Cement Co., Denver, Colo., declared 

extra dividend of 50 cents on the com- 
mon in addition to the regular quarterly 
dividends of $1 on the common and $1.75 
on the preferred. The extra is payable De- 
cember 22 and the regular dividends January 
2.—Pittsburgh (Penn.) Sun. 
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Why Freight Rates Should Not Be Raised 


National Sand and Gravel Association Appears 


Before 


'HE hearing on the proposal of the 

railroads to increase freight rates on 
sand, gravel and crushed stone, in the 
Western Territory, was held in Kansas 
City, Mo., January 8 and 9. Commis- 
sioner Clyde B. Aitcheson represented the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, with 
whom the final decision rests as to whether 
the increased rates are reasonable or not. 
He was assisted by four examiners, before 
whom testimony is sometimes taken in- 
dependently of the main hearing. 

The hearing was held in the ball room 
of the roof garden of the Kansas City 
Athletic Club, and the scene was rather 
imposing. The commissioner and exam- 
iners sat at a long table on a raised plat- 
form. Below the space was filled with 
tables at which sat the attorneys repre- 
senting the different railroads and the at- 
torneys for the various interests which 
will be affected by a rise in rates. For 
the increase in the rates on sand, gravel 
and crushed stone is only one of many 
increases which will affect practically all 
‘products, agricultural, mineral and manu- 
factured in the Western Territory. 


Protest Brought by the National 
Association 


The protest against the increase in rates 
on sand and gravel was brought by the 
National Sand and Gravel Association, 
who placed the case in the hands of Fay- 
ette B. Dow, a Washington attorney, 
whose principal practice is before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Edwin 
Brooker, who is the attorney of the Na- 
tional Sand and Gravel Association in 
cases connected with freight rates, helped 
in the preparation of the case and was 
the principal witness for the sand and 
gravel producers. Mr. Brooker is well 
known to Rock Propucts readers, as he 
prepares the matter which appears in the 
Traffic and Transportation department. 
He is a recognized authority on sand and 
gravel railroad rates in the United States 
and his rate exhibit and testimony made 
the backbone of the case. 

The general proposition of the railroads 
is that added revenue is needed for the 
roads to pay expenses and a reasonable 
return on the capital invested and in the 
main they are asking for a 5% increase 
in the Western Territory. In the case of 
sand, gravel and crushed stone they are 
asking a flat increase of 7% cents per 
ton. This method of increasing rates is 


Interstate Commerce Commission at 
Kansas City to Protest Against Proposed Increase 


sometimes applied when it will affect the 
relationship between shipping points or 
consuming points less than a percentage 
increase would affect it. For example, a 
percentage increase in the freight rates 
on wheat might seriously affect the wheat 
receipts of Minneapolis and Kansas City, 
favoring one more than the other to an 
extent that would turn shipments. 

It is presumed that the railroads in- 
tended to preserve the relationship be- 
tween plants as far as possible and so 
substituted the 7% cents flat increase for 
a general 5% increase. Mr. Brooker’s 
analysis of the situation showed that a 
74% cents increase amounted to much 
more than a 5% increase, inasmuch as 
most sand and gravel shipments are made 


for short distances and the freight is less . 


than $1 per ton. 


Sand, Gravel, and Stone Give Most 
Revenue 


His analysis further showed that ship- 
ments of sand and gravel gave more net 
revenue to the roads than other com- 
modities, so much more in fact that ship- 
pers of sand and gravel were really en- 
titled to a decrease of rates instead of 
being asked to stand an increase. 

It was the opinion of those who at- 
tended the hearing that the sand and 
gravel producers had an air tight case. At 
least the cross-examination of the wit- 
nesses by the railroad attorneys did not 
develop any leaks nor injure it in any 
way. This cross-examination was rather 
perfunctory and it was difficult to see just 
what the railroad attorneys were trying 
to bring out. Some questions apparently 
were intended to develop that sand, gravel 
and crushed stone had increased so much 
in value that they could stand an increase 
in rates, but the testimony was all the 
other way, so questions of that nature 
were promptly discontinued. 


Development of the Industry 


The first witness called was Edmund 
Shaw, editor of Rock Propucts. His tes- 
timony presented a general picture of the 
industry and reviewed especially the 
changes that have taken place in the past 
few years. These have led to the building 
of large and well equipped plants in order 
to make washed sand and gravel that 
would meet the specifications of highway 
and other engineers who understood the 
value of good concrete aggregate and in- 


sisted on having it. The gain to the pub- 
lic from this was shown in the increased 
strength of highway concrete obtained at 
no greater cost. (In California, for ex- 
ample, the strength of highway concrete 
has increased from between 2000 and 3000 
Ib., in compression to between 4000 and 
5000 Ib., since the adoption of rigid speci- 
fications for sand, gravel and rock.) It 
was further brought out that such plants 
could only exist by serving considerable 
areas and that every increase in freight 
rates restricted the area that they could 
serve. Increased rates in sand and gravel 
cannot often be passed on to the con- 
sumer. The effect is to drive the con- 
sumer to use inferior material from way- 
side pits, and deterioration of concrete 
sidewalks, curbings and foundations, and 
even of concrete highways, may be shown 
to have come from the use of such in- 
ferior material. 

There was no cross-examination of this 
testimony and it was immediately fol- 
lowed by the introduction of Mr. Brook- 
er’s exhibits which contained an analysis 
of the freight rates on sand and gravel 
in the Western territory. These exhibits 
were printed in two large pamphlets, with 
pages 16 in. long and 11 in. wide. Some idea 
of the immense amount of research and cal- 
culation involved in their preparation may 
be had from a study of a single average 
page. This contains 12 columns of figures 
in each of which was 35 entries, a total of 
420 entries in all. Some of the pages con- 
tained more than 1200 individual items. So 
many of these exhibits were required to 
present to the commission, the railroads, and 
others interested, that 485 lb. of them were 
trucked to the court room and it was said 
that the supply was short. 


Figures of Production 


The exhibit begins with the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey figures of sand and gravel 
production in the territory in which it is 
proposed to increase rates. This includes 
the following states: California, Texas, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Washington, Missouri, 
Iowa, Louisiana, Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Wyoming, Utah, New 
Mexico, Montana, South Dakota, Nevada, 
Colorado, Idaho, North Dakota, and Ari- 
zona. These names are in the order of pro- 
duction and the production ranges (in 1923) 
from 7,205,516 tons for California to an 
amount too small to be separately reported 
for Arizona. The total production for this 
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Western territory was 47,959,888, in 1923, 
and this is a little more than double the 
production in 1917. On the succeeding page 
is the crushed stone production ranging from 
6,522,700 tons for California (in 1923) to 
54,730 tons for Arizona in the same year. 
The total 1923 production of crushed stone 
was 18,215,670 tons, which is almost double 
the 1917 production of 9,939,908 tons, which 
shows that the productions of sand and 
gravel and of crushed stone have increased 
at the same rate. 

Commissioner Aitcheson asked Mr. Brooker 
what he proposed te show by such an ex- 
haustive analysis of rates. Mr. Brooker re- 
plied that in the first place he would show 
that sand and gravel were already bearing 
more than their full share of the burden 
of freight rates and any increase would be 
an addition to rates which were already 
unjust. He went on to show that sand and 
gravel was shipped under conditions which 
were far more favorable to the railroads 
than the conditions presented by other com- 
modities. Among these conditions are: that 
railroads can set in lots of five, ten, or even 
more cars, up to a trainload, and they have 
nothing more to do with them. The plants 
spot the cars, switch them, and run them 
onto a track from which the railroad can 
pick them up with no further trouble than 
backing in and coupling on. 


No Claims for Damages 


In the sand, gravel, and crushed stone 
business there are no claims for damages. 
The use of open-top cars comes at a time 
of the year when such equipment is at the 
lowest demand for coal shipments, and the 
sand and gravel companies clean and repair 
the cars at a cost which is not inconsiderable. 

The revenue per ton mile from sand and 
gravel is greater than with many other com- 
modities. To prove this, Mr. Brooker gave 
some examples. In the case of cotton seed 
products the revenue is no greater than from 
sand and gravel, although the rates are twice 
as much. Sand and gravel produce more 
per ton mile revenue than ice, which has a 
much higher freight rate. The same thing 
is true of fence posts. Live stock would 
need five times the sand and gravel rate to 
pay the same revenue. These examples were 
all taken from Texas where the Shreveport 
rate applies. 

Mr. Brooker was interrupted at this point 
by one of the railroad attorneys who wanted 
to know the average length of haul on sand 
and gravel. He said it was between 50 and 
60 miles, 

Going on with his testimony he showed 
a comparison with intrastate rates in the 
Same territory which proved that interstate 
tates were higher. Then he gave a compari- 
son with interstate rates from Arkansas City 
to various points on the Frisco road. The 
average revenue per car mile was 38.4 cents, 
Which he compared with the average revenue 
Per car mile of 23.6 cents for all commod- 
ities on the Milwaukee road. 


'T 
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‘e rates of the Northwestern states were 
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compared with the rates of Southwestern 
states and it was shown that the former 
were slightly lower. A great many other 
comparisons were made, many of which are 
too technical to go into here. But in all of 
these, two points stood out plainly. One 
was that sand and gravel was already pay- 
ing more than its full share of the burden 
of rates and the other was that the com- 
missions which fixed intrastate rates had 
appreciated this and had lowered intrastate 
rates below the corresponding interstate rates. 

Choosing an example at random from Mr. 
Brooker’s exhibit, to show how heavily sand 





Edwin Brooker, Rate Attorney for the 
National Sand and Gravel Association 


and gravel have been burdened with freight 
rates, one may take the rate on the C. & 
N. W. R. R. between different states in the 
Northwest, including Illinois, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Michigan, Wisconsin, and North and 
South Dakota. The rate per ton prior to 
G. O. 28 was 40 cents for a 5-mile haul and 
90 cents for a 55-mile (the average) haul. 
This was raised to 60 cents by G. O. 28 and 
to 80 cents by Ex Parte 74, an increase of 
100% for the 5-mile haul, and to $1.10 and 
then to $1.50, an increase of 66.7% for a 
55-mile haul. These rates have since been 
reduced so that the present rate shows an 
increase of 75% on the 5-mile haul and 
55.6% on the 55-mile haul. To show the 
comparison between interstate and intrastate 
rates, one may choose the rates in Minne- 
sota. The intrastate rate for 5 miles is 
40 cents, and for 55 mites it is 70 cents. 
The corresponding interstate rates, shipping 
out of Minnesota, are 60 cents and 80 cents. 
The revenues per car mile are illuminating. 
Under the interstate rates in force on the 
Northwestern lines the revenue per car mile 
is $7.75 for a 5-mile haul, $1.34 for a 55- 
mile haul, and 66 cents for a 200-mile haul, 
the longest for which rates are given. The 
revenues under the intrastate rates in Min- 
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nesota for the same length hauls are $4.00, 
63.6 cents, and 37.5 cents. The above are 
only a few examples, but they serve to show 
the truth of Mr. Brooker’s contention. 


Proposed Increase Is More Than 5% 


Discussing the proposed flat increase of 
714 cents per ton, Mr. Brooker showed that 
the railroads were in error in figuring that 
this amounted to only an average increase 
of 5%. It ran all the way from 2.5% on 
the longest haul to 18.5% on the shortest 
and was something between 5 and 10% on 
the average haul. The effect of so large an 
increase as 18.5% on the short haul would, 
in Mr. Brooker’s opinion, inevitably drive 
the producers to shipping by motor truck 
so that the carriers would lose instead of 
gain by the increase. 

The question of the distribution of frac- 
tions in the rates came up and Mr. Brooker 
showed that applying a rule that is some- 
times used by carriers the rate increase of 
7%4 cents might in some cases amount to 
more. One of the railroad attorneys inter- 
posed at this place to say that his road was 
willing to go on record that it would in no 
case take more than the 7% cents that had 
been asked for. 

In another exhibit Mr. Brooker showed 
that $1 was about the limit that a ton of 
sand and gravel would stand as a freight 
rate except in most unusual cases. “The 
dollar rate appears to be a deadline” was the 
way Mr.. Dow put it. Mr. Brooker said 
that if the railroads would look into the 
sand, gravel, and crushed stone business they 
would find that a lowering of interstate 
rates would materially add to the revenues: 
of the railroads. 

Cross examination by Attorney Bell of the 
Southern Pacific R. R. brought out nothing 
detrimental to the case Mr. Brooker’s testi- 
mony had made. He attempted among other 
things to show that crushed stone had in- 
creased in plant price since rates were raised, 
but the document by which he tried to prove 
it was not offered in evidence and the com- 
missioner would not permit the line of ques- 
tioning to go on. It was a labor board re- 
port showing the cost of railway materials. 

Frank E. Lane, Chicago representative of 
the Janesville (Wisconsin) Sand and Gravel 
Co., was the first of the producers called 
upon. His company’s plant produces 7500 
tons per day, shipping to Madison and Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and to Chicago. Shipments 
by rail run as high as 143 cars daily. Chi- 
cago is the largest market, taking about 
50% of the production. The company main- 
tains track scales and cars are always loaded 
to the proper amount. Shipments to Chicago 
go in trainloads or lots which trains pick up 
to fill out tonnage. 


High Cost of Coopering Cars 


The cars are returned empty and need 
“coopering.” The cost is 85 cents per car 
for cleaning and coopering figured on all 
the cars loaded during the season. The 
average carload is 55 tons. (Mr. Brooker 
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had showed in his testimony that the aver- 
age load for the Western territory was 
54.7 tons.) 

He described the process of producing 
sand and gravel as practiced by his com- 
pany. Questioned as to price, he said that 
sand and gravel were selling at a lower price 
than they sold before the war. Seventy-five 
per cent of the delivered cost in Chicago is 
freight. The market is very sensitive to 
slight changes in price and a fraction of a 
cent on 100 lb. increase in freight rate might 
exclude the product of a plant from the 
market. Prior to the war, shipments were 
made to points 200 miles away; now 100 
miles is about the limit. The rate from 
Janesville to Chicago before the war was 
30 cents per ton, and it was successively ad- 
vanced to 50 cents, 55 cents, and 80 cents 
per ton, to be later reduced to 70 cents, and 
then to 65 cents and again advanced to 70 
cents, the present rate. 

In the Chicago market his company’s prod- 
uct has to meet competition with sand and 
gravel brought in by boats and also with 
the product of Illinois and Indiana plants 
on which no increase in freight rates is 
proposed. 


High Freight Rates Help Wayside Pits 


J. E. Thomas of Mason City, Iowa, fol- 
lowed. His plant produces 30 cars a day 
and he ships into Illinois and Minnesota and 
formerly shipped into Nebraska. Interstate 
rates had raised until Nebraska shipments 
had ceased and Minnesota shipments had 

almost ceased. One dollar was the limit that 
sand and gravel would stand in rates. If 
rates were more than that people would turn 
to wayside pits and use inferior material. 

His plant maintained 3000 ft. of track and 
spotted and switched all cars. Coopering 
cars cost 75 cents per car on all cars han- 
dled. The railroad used sand and gravel 
loaded cars to make up tonnage on trains 
and often held them for several days on 
that account. 

On cross examination Mr. Thomas said 
that the competition in Minnesota comes 
from wayside pits. 


H. M. Robbins of the Robbins-Young 
Sand and Gravel Co. of Minneapolis, with 
its plant at New London, Minn., gave the 
experience of his company with interstate 
shipments and showed how increased rates 
had barred it from certain markets. The 
effect was to make consumers use inferior 
material. It cost his company $1.25 per car 
for coopering and cleaning. 

Mr. Robbins was cross-examined more 
than the preceding witnesses and it was dif- 
ficult to see the reason for some of the 
questions that were asked him. One of these 
was, “Does the price of sand and gravel in 
Minneapolis have any relation to the price 
in New York?” Mr. Robbins replied that 
it did not. He was also asked if there was 
any relation between the plant costs of sand 
and gravel and crushed stone. He replied 
that these could not be compared as work- 
ing conditions were different. A third ques- 
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tion was if there was more competition be- 
tween stone and gravel than between stone 
and sand. He answered that there was. 
A. N. McQuown of the Empire-Wichita 
Sand and Gravel Co. was next examined. 
His company has plants on the Arkansas 
river producing 30 cars per day. Formerly 
he was able to make interstate shipments 
but the increases in interstate rates barred 
him from them today. Points in Oklahoma 
and Missouri can ship into his market and 


he cannot compete. His plants have every 


facility for loading and handling cars. 


Increase in Rates Would Bring Chaos 


Edwin T. Winkler, traffic manager for 
the Stewart Sand Co., Kansas City, Mo., tes- 
tified as to conditions in that city. His com- 
pany’s plants are most of them across the 
Kansas line. All the companies have par- 
ticular rates covering sand into Kansas City, 
Mo., from plants in Kansas. The situation 
in Kansas City is peculiar as many of the 
plants are in the switching limits and their 
rate will not be affected by the proposed 
increase. Others are just oytside the limit 
and the rate from these will be increased as 
much as 15%. Mr. Winkler introduced a 
map to show the location of the plants in 
and around Kansas City and the railroads 
over which they ship. Any change in rates 
would produce a situation which Mr. Wink- 
ler said would be chaotic. Switching rates 
are now so high that any increase in rates 
would divert business to other methods of 
transportation. The average haul in the 
whole Kansas City district is 9.6 miles, and 
75% of the total sales are in Kansas City. 
All but one of the plants in this district 
make interstate shipments. 

A. M. Chandler, of Tulsa, Okla., testified 
that 90% of his company’s business was 
interstate and that the average haul was 55 
miles. There are nine plants in Tulsa and 
30 at other points serving a scattered market 
and any increase in rates would tend to 
increase the number of plants in a district 
in which there are already too many. The 
Arkansas river crosses the state and makes 
it easy to put in plants. He has 42 com- 
petitors now for the same business for 
which he formerly had only eight. 

In the cross-examination he said that he 
believed both interstate and intrastate rates 
are too high and also that sand and gravel 
shipments are materially less than they were 
in 1921, when he went into the business. 


Really a 12 to 16% Increase 


G. W. Thompson, traffic manager for the 
Missouri Portland Cement Co., was the 
last witness to testify. His company pro- 
duces sand and gravel at Memphis, Tenn., 
and St. Louis, Mo., and his testimony had 
largely to do with the situation in St. Louis. 
The Missouri Portland Cement Co. will be 
affected more than some other companies 
by an increase in rates as it ships in some 
of its raw material by rail. As regards 
sand and gravel, Mr. Thompson showed that 
an increase in rates would bring about a 
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very unsatisfactory situation. The proposed 
7'\4-cent increase in some cases would mean 
an increase of 12% to 16%. 

He spoke of competition from quarries 
which bring in the product by truck and 
said that this competition would be greatly 
favored if rates were increased. It cost his 
company from 50 to 60 cents a car for 
coopering. 

The impression left on the completion of 
the hearing was that Mr. Dow’s witnesses 
had made a strong case. It was expected 
that the crushed stone interests would pre- 
sent their case later in the week. 


Rate Increase Unjust 
T the recent hearing held at Kansas 


City, Mo., on the proposal to increase 
freight rates in the Western territory, R. F. 


‘Campbell, superintendent of state highways, 


the Missouri Highway Commission, testified 
that the increases proposed in Ex Parte 87, 
if applied, would cut down the state’s road- 
building operations. He said there was only 
so much to be spent on roads each year. 
The increase, he testified, would cost the 
state road-building department $204,934, or 
sufficient to build 52 miles of gravel road. 
He said he thought the carriers were amply 
paid for the service performed, but, if the 
commission should decide to allow the in- 
crease, it would be preferable to the inter- 
ests he represented to have the straight 5% 
increase rather than 7% cents a ton. 

At the hearing before Examiner Keeler, 
B. L. Glover, general traffic manager of the 
Tola ‘Cement Mills Traffic Association, Kan- 
sas City, entered exhibits and testimony to 
show that the level of rates on cement in 
the Western territory was already high. He 
made comparisons between the scales of 
rates to I, II, and III territory, as resulting 
from the decisions of the commission, with 
the scales as made up by Dr. Lorenz, of the 
commission’s statistical bureau, after pres- 
entation of evidence in the cement cases. 
He pointed out that transportation condi- 
tions were similar in scale II and III terri- 
tory, though the rates for the latter were 
higher, and also that the scales as adopted 
were higher than those of the Lorenz scale. 

It was his contention that such conditions 
resulted in irregularities of adjustment on 
cement in Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, and South Dakota, and that the in- 
creases now proposed by the carriers would 
work a greater hardship than ever on the 
industry in the West. 

E. S. Gubernator, traffic manager of the 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Chicago, gave 
testimony with regard to cement rates in 
Illinois territory. It was his point that rates 
in Illinois had generally been made as a part 
of C. F. A. adjustments and that the cement 
rates within the state should not be increased 
in making readjustments in W. T. L. terri- 
tory. He said the effect of an increase in 
the cement rates in Illinois under the present 
proceeding would be to place the whole state 
on.a level higher than that of surrounding 
territory —Traffic World. 
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Montreal Meeting of the National 
Crushed Stone Association 


About 400 Members Hear Accomplishments of 
the Past Year and Outlok for the Present Year 


UTSTANDING points in the presi- 

dential address of Otho M. Graves 
to the members and guests of the National 
Crushed Stone Association at Montreal 
on January 18 were the increase in the 
active membership of the association from 
95 firms to 169 firms at the beginning of 
this convention. The individual mem- 
bership has been more than doubled. 
The reorganization of the association has 
been successfully accomplished and its fu- 
ture seems assured on lines which have 
been proved successful by many other 
trade associations. 


The beginning made by the establish- 
ment of an engineering or research bu- 
reau is, he said, only a beginning in the 
possibilities opened for service to the 
users of crushed stone. It will probably 
be a matter of years before the full value 
of such service is fully realized, but the 
foundation of all successful industry to- 
day is service to the consumer and accu- 
rate scientific knowledge of the product 
and how it can be used to the best ad- 
vantage of the public. 


Directors Optimistic on Outlook 
for 1926 


The reports of directors on business 
during 1925 and the outlook for 1926 quite 
generally verified the analysis and fore- 
cast made in Rock Products of December 
26. Producers in nearly every section had 
a fairly satisfactory year in 1925; some, 
the best business ever; prices it would 
seem were in general a little lower, but 
the extra volume of business made up for 
this. Labor conditions, in general, were 
excellent and apparently bid fair to re- 
main so, for a time, at least. 


Ohio and Indiana—H. E. Bair, director, 
reporting conditions in Ohio, Indiana and 
southeastern Michigan in 1925, said labor 
had been plentiful and well satisfied; the 
efficiency of operation had increased; car 
supply and transportation conditions had 
been more satisfactory than heretofore; 
an increasing tonnage was being moved 
by motor truck — about 30% of the prod- 
uct of the 20 quarries of his company 
now moving by truck to points within 10 
to 12 miles of the producing plant. There 
had been an increasing demand for dolo- 
mite and fluxing stone. Conditions result- 
ing from overproduction in Ohio were 
showing signs of improvement and the 


outlook for 1926 was the brightest in two 
years. 

New Jersey—F. W. Schmidt, director, re- 
porting for New Jersey, said that favor- 
able weather conditions permitted his 
plants to begin production two weeks 
earlier than usual, but that demand and 
production decreased as the season ad- 
vanced. There had been considerable in- 





crease in the use of gravel, he said, and 
that under present highway specifications, 
freight rates and competitive conditions 
gravel was getting a constantly growing 
share of the concrete road aggregate busi- 
ness. 

Connecticut—W. Scott Eames, director, 
reporting for Connecticut, said business 
had started slowly, but that May and 
June were good months. Demand 
slumped somewhat during August, but 
picked up again later. Railway service 
had been exceptionally good. Owing to 
an exceptionally efficient operation prices 
were appreciably lower than in other sec- 
tions of the country. He looked forward 


to a very prosperous year in 1926; he 
could see no cloud in the sky except the 
changes in the income tax laws which 
may affect the market for municipal, 
county and state bonds. He thought there 
was a prospect of a labor shortage. 


Illinois—E. J. Krause, director, reporting 
for southern Illinois and eastern Missouri, 
said conditions in 1925 had been fairly 
good; there had been a tremendous in- 
crease in the use of agricultural limestone; 
for the first time in history a market that 
would absorb all the %-in. and smaller 
stone was in prospect. The outlook for 
1926, he said, except for the uncertainties 
in connection with construction of state 
highways in Illinois under the $100,000,- 
000 bond issue, was good. 


New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts— 
John Rice, reporting for the territory 
served by the plants of the General 
Crushed Stone Co., said that he had en- 
joyed a more substantial business than 
usual. Shortages in supply by his own 
plants had been made good by neighbors 
in a neighborly way. He saw no cause 
for concern respecting the outlook for 
1926, and believed we were entering a 
long period of prosperity, so far as road 
building was concerned, basing his belief 
on the constantly growing road-building 
revenues derived from motor-vehicle li- 
cense fees. 


Western New York—W. L. Sporborg, 
director, reporting for central and western 
New York, said that business had been 
reasonably good; the total tonnage pro- 
duced was ahead of 1924. A rainy summer 
had set mid-season production back some- 
what, but this was compensated for by 
late season demand. The level of prices 
had remained about the same as in 1924; 
some slight reduction in costs had been 
made possible by greater efficiency. He 
felt some concern regarding 1926 because 
he believed general building had caught 
up with demand; there was also a pros- 
pect of labor troubles in the building in- 
dustry. The outlook for public works 
was good and he could see a steady, un- 
diminishing demand for stone for road 
work. 

Texas—H. Landa, reporting for Texas, 
said that so far as his company was con- 
cerned, they were facing a year of great 
prosperity with 100% more orders booked 
than this time last year. 
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Ohio—H. H. Brandon, director, said the 
outstanding event in his territory, speak- 
ing generally, was the great improvement 
in railway service through the efforts of 
the regional advisory boards composed of 
railway traffic men and shippers. 


Kentucky—R. B. Tyler, director, reported 
1925 an off year in his district, partly be- 
cause the state was in debt and had done 
little highway work, and partly because 
most of the roads were in rocky, hilly 
country where roadside quarries could be 
made to supply nearly all material re- 
quired for road construction. The few 
regularly established plants had to rely 
almost wholly on railway ballast, and 
there had ben little demand for this in 
1925. About the only business the regu- 
lar plants had was from the towns and 
cities which had spent some money for 
public works. Labor had been plentiful 
and wages reasonable. He said the state 
highway department would be out of debt 
in July and the outlook for 1926 was a 
fair one. 


Chicago Territory—Col. O. P. Chamber- 
lain, director, reporting for northern IIli- 
nois and the metropolitan district of Chi- 
cago, said the plants in this district had oper- 
ated to about 65% capacity in 1925. Prices 
had been slightly lower than 1924. Practi- 
cally all of the plants in the district, he 
thought, had had profitable business. There 
had been good co-operation from the rail- 
ways; the contacts established through the 
regional advisory boards had proved very 
helpful. There had been a great increase in 
the production and sale of agricultural lime- 
stone. Road work in 1926 in Illinois was in 
some doubt because it was not known at 
this time whether any of the $100,000,000 
bond issue would be available. He thought 
1926 was bound to be at least as good as 
1925, and possibly better; conditions in the 
Chicago territory in 1925 were complicated 
because of the failure of the state road pro- 
gram to materialize, with the result that 
Chicago became a dumping ground for vari- 
ous aggregate producers. 


Western Pennsylvania—P. B. Reinhold, 
reporting for Pittsburgh and western Penn- 
sylvania, said every producer had expe- 
rienced a good year, but much of the in- 
creased demand was for flux stone. He said 
99% of new highway work in his territory 
was concrete. For rock dusting coal mines 
as an explosion preventive, he said that the 
mines in the Pittsburgh district were going 
largely into the business of pulverizing 
shale from their own workings. The agri- 
cultural limestone business in 1925 was about 
normal. He said 1926 would be as good a 
year as 1925. One new thing he believed 
that could be done by the producers co- 
operatively was to employ a lawyer to ex- 
amine contractors’ bonds, so that the pro- 
ducer would be protected. 


Oklahoma—W. F. Wyse, speaking for 
Oklahoma, said business was good, trans- 
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portation perfect, and he anticipated the 
same conditions in 1926. 


Research Program 


A. T. Goldbeck, director of the bureau 
of engineering of the National Crushed 
Stone Association, gave a remarkably clear 
and logical analysis of the problems to be 
met by the crushed stone industry and some 
of his suggestions for meeting them. He 
would direct research work toward three 
major objectives (1) the ultimate develop- 
ment of more business; (2) assist in reduc- 
ing the cost of production; (3) find an out- 
let to utilize stone that is now wasted. 

Elaborating on the first of these—more 
economical production—he thought an analy- 
sis of costs would help. There is great 
diversity in costs today, caused by many 
conditions, perhaps some of them unalter- 
able, but wherever such a diversity does 
exist, he has always found that there is 
much to be learned by study and analysis. 
Some of these cost elements which deserve 
study, he thought, were size and location of 
drill holes in blasting, screen standardiza- 
tion, etc. 

To make use of crusher waste, such as 
screenings, he would study the possibilities 
of concrete products, the use of screenings 
as fine aggregate for concrete, and for sub- 
grade treatment under various types of pave- 
ment. The development of a secondary type 
of road, which could be surfaced and main- 
tained with screenings, is a possibility. Lit- 
tle is known of the possibilities of stone 
dust as a paint filler, for dusting coal 
mines, etc. 

Mr. Goldbeck urged improvement in crushed 
stone itself. Producers should not be con- 
tent with present sizing; they should know 
what sizes are best for special purposes. 
He said there is a splendid opportunity for 
co-operation with highway engineers, espe- 
cially along the line of assistance in the 
design of road types. Research work which 
may demonstrate the superiority of crushed 
stone over other aggregates did not con- 
template making attacks upon other aggre- 
gates, it was designed merely to see the 
truth as to the relative merits of various 
aggregates. Mr. Goldbeck does not believe 
that present methods of testing aggregates 
are comprehensive enough; tests for bend- 
ing, temperature and moisture changes, etc., 
he said, are more important than compres- 
sion tests. 

Mr. Goldbeck’s analysis of the crushed 
stone industry, and his suggestions for help- 
ing it through research work were endorsed 
by all the former presidents of the asso- 
ciation in turn. 

John Rice, second president of the asso- 
ciation, said the policy outlined was one of 
exceeding interest; he believed in the service 
idea; the bureau of engineering must render 
genuine service to be successful. Mr. Gold- 
beck, Mr. Rice thought, had already discov- 
ered more about the problems of the crushed 
stone industry than he expected in the short 
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time available. He said tangible results could 
not be expected for several years. 


._ E. J. Krause, third president, said he 
was thoroughly in accord with Mr. Gold- 
beck’s suggestions; he would have patience 
and see them carried out. 

W. Scott Eames, fourth president of the 
association, said he was impressed with the 
wisdom of Mr. Goldbeck’s suggestions. He 
had heard many very favorable comments 
on Mr. Goldbeck’s appointment as director 
of engineering of the association; and to 
maintain this respect of highway officials 
scientific and truthful presentation of the 
work accomplished was of the utmost im- 
portance. 


F. W. Schmidt, fifth president, said it 
was the duty of all the members to support 
the program outlined by Mr. Goldbeck. He 
said if they wanted “to go faster they would 
have to dig deeper.” He said the association 
had the right man to direct this work and 
all should support him whole-heartedly. 


Papers and Discussions Later 


This is written after the close of the sec- 
ond day’s session of the convention, and 
both days’ sessions have lasted until 5 p.m. 
There is much more to tell about the papers 
and discussions of these two days; and there 
are two days’ sessions more to come. These 
we shall have to reserve for our issue of 
February 6, and in which will be printed 
in detail all the transactions and business 
of the convention. Many of the important 
papers presented will be given in full text. 


Expect Business Peak to Be 
Reached During 1926 


URING the late summer of 1926, the 

peak of the present era of business pros- 
perity will be reached, is the opinion of 
Colonel Leonard P. Ayers, vice-president of 
the Cleveland Trust Co. and nationally known 
statistician. With respect to the construction 
industry, Colonel Ayers believes that a new 
high point will be reached in the spring, and 
then the curve will take a downward trend. 
Building costs will remain high—proportion- 
ately higher for labor than for materials. 
The prosperity in all lines of business dur- 
ing 1925 was sustained in no small degree 
through the activity of the construction in- 
dustry which in turn was kept going at top 
speed by three important factors—first, the 
building shortage which accumulated during 
the war; second, the tendency of people, in 
increasing numbers, to leave the more con- 
gested districts and build homes in the sub- 
urban areas surrounding the great cities; 
third, a noticeable elevation of the standard 
of living has resulted in a demand for bet- 
ter housing facilities. 


The year will be marked by rising wages, 
rising cost of living, narrowing profit mar- 
gins, higher wholesale and retail prices, and 
a volume of industrial employment coming 
to a point and turning down. 
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Sand and Gravel Men Meet in Atlanta 


Plans Laid to Make 1926 a Banner 
Year in the Sand and Gravel Industry 


HE National Sand and Gravel Associa- 

tion is holding its Tenth Annual Conven- 
tion in Atlanta, Ga., as this is written. 
Though the registration is less than at 
last year’s Chicago convention, the spirit 
displayed by those present is sure to make 
up for the lessened numbers. The ac- 
tivities and transactions of the convention 
will be published in detail in Rock Prop- 
ucts, February 6. 


There are many faces that are seen for 
the first time at a sand and gravel conven- 
tion, for the association has grown largely 
during the past year. It has grown especially 
among the larger producers of the country 
who are recognizing the importance of the 
association in matters which affect the in- 
dustry as a whole. Some of these matters, 
such as the standardization of sizes, are ex- 
pected to be decided at this meeting. It is 
gratifying to note that a number of pro- 
ducers who are not members are present, 
as it is thought that many of them will be- 
come members before the convention is over. 

There is an added interest in the conven- 
tion because it follows so closely the hear- 
ing on a proposed increase in freight rates 
in the Western territory on sand, gravel, and 
crushed stone which was heard recently in 
Kansas City, Mo. It is reported elsewhere 
in this issue of Rock Propucts. The na- 
tional association took up the fight not only 
of its members but of the industry as a 
whole and expended a large amount of 
money in preparing the case. It is the opin- 
ion of those who heard the evidence that the 
association has established that rates on sand, 
gravel, and crushed stone should not be in- 
creased, but, on the contrary, they should be 
lowered. They are already bearing more 
than their full share of the burden of 
freight rates. 


The first day of the meeting, January 19, 
has been given to the meeting of the execu- 
tive committee, President John Prince pre- 
siding. As always, the chief feature of this 
meeting is the report of the executive sec- 
retary, T. R. Barrows, which is printed in 
full below. Besides adopting this report and 
the report of the treasurer, J. L. Shiely, the 
meeting discussed the proposed activities of 
the coming year. 

The convention was formally opened by an 
address of welcome by the Hon. Clifford 
Walker, governor of Georgia, which was 
followed by the annual address by John 
Prince, president of the association for 1925. 
Mr. Prince reviewed the activities of the 
Past year and predicted an even greater year 
for the industry to come. The convention 


then settled down to the business before it 
and many interesting papers were heard that 
are sure to be of great value to all the 
producers. But pleasure was not entirely 
neglected, for the entertainment committee 
in charge of J. L. Shiely and the ladies pro- 
vided a program that will long be remem- 
bered. In fact, the annual dinner held on 
Wednesday night was declared to be the 
best ever. 

On Thursday morning the last of the re- 





Hugh Haddow, Jr., new president of the 
National Sand and Gravel Association 


ports and transactions were heard and the 
annual elections held. The new officers for 
1926 are as follows: Hugh Haddow, Jr., 
president; R. C. Fletcher, vice-president, and 
J. L. Shiely, treasurer. Directors at large 
consist of John Prince, Harry Davison, and 
J. B. Blanton. The new officers need no 
introduction, for they are all men who are 
prominent in the sand and gravel industry 
and are a most logical choice. 


Directors’ Meeting 


The directors’ meeting began at a luncheon 
held at one o’clock Tuesday. After the mem- 
bers had satisfied their appetites, President 
Prince opened the meeting with a brief 
statement of what the meeting was called 
for. The directors’ duties are, at this an- 
nual meeting, to form a program of activi- 
ties for the ensuing year, to prepare a budget 
and to fix dues in accordance with the ne- 
cessities of the organization. Nominations 
of officers are also made here and all these 


things are afterward submitted in conver: 
tion to be approved or rejected by the mem- 
bership. The directorship of the association 
consists of oné member from each of the 
21 districts into which the country is di- 
vided and two directors at large. 

The report of the executive secretary was 
accepted without discussion. The report of 
the treasurer, J. L. Shiely, was also accepted 
but items formed the basis of discussion of 
the budget for the ensuing year. President 
Prince read a statement concerning the work 
of the association dwelling especially oz the 
past year’s growth and the new work ‘hat 
has been undertaken. 

In discussing the financial condition he 
said that the executive committee had had 
to anticipate dues somewhat in order to 
start the new engineering and research de- 
partment, but nevertheless, as the treasurer’s 
statement showed, the association did not 
owe a dollar, although some $6000 had been 
added to the cost of running the association. 

He believed that the budget committee 
might find some difficulty in balancing the 
budget and in this connection he spoke of 
the National Sand and Gravel Bulletin which 
showed a loss last year of about $3000. This 
opened a discussion as to whether the Bul- 
Ietin should be continued or not. All the 
directors were asked to express their opin- 
ion and without exception they voted that 
the Bulletin should be continued. Hitherto 
the secretary has accepted only such adver- 
tising as come to the Bulletin without solici- 
tation. It was voted that the secretary be 
allowed to solicit advertising so that the 
Bulletin might carry advertising enough to 
be self-supporting. 

The discussion over the fate of the Bul- 
letin took up the greater part of the meet- 
ing. Other topics discussed were the ar- 
rangements made with Stanton Walker, head 
of the engineering and research department, 
and the arrangements made with the Cali- 
fornia producers who have joined the Na- 
tional Association as a group, the Pacific 
Coast Sand and Gravel Association. 

The budget committee consisted of Direc- 
tors Haddow, Roquemore, Carroll, Shiely, 
and Fletcher, and the nominating commit- 
tee of Directors Smith, Schellberg, and Hal- 
liday. These committees were instructed to 
report at a meeting of the committee to be | 
held Wednesday noon. 


Annual Report of Executive 
Secretary 
HERE is nothing to be gained from mak- 


ing a report if it will not be read by 
those to whom the report is made. There 
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are two things which discourage the read- 
ing of a written document: one is unneces- 
sary length, making it tiresome; the other 
-S a highly elaborated detail, which fails to 
sustain the interest of the reader. 

Keeping in mind the virtue of brevity and 
conciseness, your executive secretary, in sub- 
mitting his report of the activities of the 





R. C. Fletcher, elected vice-president 


National Sand and Gravel Association dur- 
ing 1925, has endeavored to confine his re- 
marks to those matters which are of 
outstanding interest in the affairs of the or- 
ganization. Therefore, there is no reference 
in this report to many of the activities in 
which the association engages daily which 
partake more of a routine nature and with 
which the members are already well ac- 
quainted. 


Solvency and Solid Growth 

The National Sand and Gravel Associa- 
tion is an incorporated organization, whose 
membership is composed of established and 
responsible sand and gravel producers in all 
sections of the country. It is a solvent con- 
cern, absolutely free from indebtedness of 
any sort. All revenue derived from the sup- 
port of its affiliated companies is used to 
extend and promote the use of properly pre- 
pared sand and gravel. There is only one 
basis for increasing the present membership, 
and that, briefly stated, is to broaden the 
scope of the present activities which have 
proved of such benefit to the sand and gravel 
producers who have been members of the 
association since its inception. 

During the year 1925 the revenues of the 
association showed an increase of over 33%. 
The membership list showed an increase of 
almost 20%. And the National Association 
has no field secretary, neither does it search 
the highways and byways for new members. 
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All this is ample evidence of the stability 
and the progressiveness of the organization. 
Increased membership and increased revenue 
have brought about the need of a larger 
staff and additional office space, this expan- 
sion of the association having been made 
effective on January 1 of this year. 


Engineering and Research Division 


The National Association has put into full 
operation its Engineering and Research Divi- 
sion, at the head of which is Stanton Walker, 
who was connected for many years with the 
Structural Materials Research Laboratory 
of Chicago. Mr. Walker is a recognized 
authority in the art of the proper use of 
sand and gravel in concrete work, and the 
experience and training which he brings 





J. L. Shiely, re-elected treasurer 


with him will make his services of the ut- 
most value to the established sand and gravel 
industry. 

The Engineering and Research Division 
will engage in extensive research in behalf 
of developing and extending the use of 
properly prepared sand and gravel, and it 
will provide a special engineering service 
for member companies. It will also identify 
itself with professional and technical socie- 
ties having to do with the construction in- 
dustry, as well as the maintenance of 
relationships with various government de- 
partments, state highway commissions and 
county and municipal engineers, with the 
purpose of placing in the hands of these 
agencies full information with respect to the 
value and economy of properly prepared sand 
and gravel. 


Effective Work of Washed Gravel 
Ballast Committee 


It is difficult for one to lay his finger on 
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the most important activity of the associa- 
tion during 1925, but there is one feature 
of the major program which is deserving of 
special mention. That is the work of ihe 
Washed Gravel Ballast Committee, composed 
of members who are numbered among the 
largest producers of standard ballast in ‘| 
country. These men have devoted sincere 
and faithful effort toward bringing about a 
more appropriate recognition of the economic 
advantages of washed gravel ballast on the 
part of the railroads of this country. They 
have had several meetings with the Ballast 
Committee of the American Railway Engi- 
neering Association, and the final consumma- 
tion of their work will be a set of specifi- 
cations which reflect an understanding of 
sand and gravel deposits and which will pro- 
mote the economy of production. 

With perfect assurance, your executive 
secretary makes the definite prediction that, 
through the instrumentality of the Washed 
Gravel Ballast Committee of the association, 
there will be an increased demand for gravel 
ballast and that this demand will appear in 
1926. 


7 
oO 


Co-operation with Federal Specifica- 
tions Board 


Another factor of importance was the co- 
operation of the association with the Federal 
Specifications Board, which was charged 


with the duty of preparing specifications for 
use by all branches of the government in 





T. R. Barrows, executive secretary 


the purchasing of commodities which it em- 
ploys in federal-aid road work and in all 
general construction work of the govern- 
ment. 

The specifications relating to the use of 
sand and gravel were submitted by the board 
to the association for criticism and sugges- 
tion. A committee of representative mem- 
bers was appointed to consider the specifica- 
tions and to prepare a report for transmission 
to the board. Here we have illustrated forc- 
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ibiy the need of organized effort in order 
that the interests of all may be protected, 
for the board is assured that it will not issue 
ill-advised specifications for sand and gravel, 
and the men who are producers of these 
materials are safe in the knowledge that the 
National Association has proceeded in such 
a manner that each of them has shared in 
a common benefit. 


The Western Rate Case 


If I may be permitted to cite another in- 
stance of the value of co-operative effort, I 
should like to mention the recent proposal 
of carriers in western territory to increase 
all sand, gravel and stone rates by 7%4 cents 
per ton. Faced with the necessity of prompt 
action to protect themselves against the ef- 
fect of this unreasonable tax upon the cost 
of transporting their materials, western pro- 
ducers of sand and gravel called upon the 
National Association to provide a plan for 
resisting the efforts of the carriers. Within 
a very short time, expert attorneys and com- 
merce counsel were busily engaged in the 
preparation of data and evidence which 
would..support the contention of sand and 
gravel producers that the proposal of the 
carriers should be rejected by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. A hearing has al- 
ready been granted by the latter body, when 
the National Association, as the accredited 
representative of the sand and gravel indus- 
try in the west, forcefully presented the pro- 
ducer’s side of the case. 


The Valuable Personal Service and Its 
Interesting Variety 


One of the most important activities of 
the National Associttion has not as yet been 
referred to, and that is the personal, indi- 
vidual service which the organization per- 
forms only for its member companies. This 
service covers a multitude of matters and 
it touches practically every phase of the 
operations of a sand and gravel plant. 

The records reveal that there was a steady 
demand for this personal service by mem- 
bers throughout the year, and the nature of 
the service requested was remarkable in its 
variety. Space does not permit a full de- 
scription of the manner in which members 
took advantage of this privilege of member- 
ship, but some of the matters which were 
handled for affiliated companies include the 
following: lease of government docks and 
dredges; tests for molding sand; workmen’s 
compensation insurance; car supply ; publica- 
tion of special sand and gravel rates by 
railroads; information from United States 
Patent Office; extension of time for filing 
tax returns; comparative cost of steel and 
wooden barges; minimum weights of 90% 
of marked capacity of car; designing of 
sand and gravel plants; correct accounting 
Practice as to inventory of stocks on hand; 
right of state commissions to publish special 
rate for hauling sand and gravel; liability 


. Of shippers for uncollected freight charges; 


information concerning switching rates in 
all sections of the country; testing of gravel 
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for concrete highway construction; propor- 
tioning of aggregates by weight instead of 
by volume; depletion of leaseholds; depre- 
ciation on floating equipment; winter stor- 
age of sand and gravel; cost system for sand 
and gravel plants; information for use in 
local advertising campaigns. 

There is no end to the variety of these 
requests and it is apparent that members 
consider this personal service of distinct 
value. We have the word of one member 
who belongs to other trade associations in 
addition to the National Association that 
the personal service rendered by this or- 
ganization is not offered by others, and that 
he has found it affords him an ample return 





John Prince, retiring president of the 
association 


on his investment in the National Associa- 
tion. 

Members are urged to take even more 
advantage of the privileges of the personal 
service rendered by the National Associa- 
tion, and the executive staff of the organiza- 
tion will give such prompt and complete 
attention. 


Danger of Cancellation of 
Combination Rule 


At frequent intervals in the past your ex- 
ecutive secretary has called to the attention 
of member companies the importance of tak- 
ing the necessary steps to avoid freight rate 
increases on their shipments by reason of 
the cancellation of the so-called combination 
rule. 

As a result of investigations conducted 
during 1925 by the National Association, in- 
volving conferences with officials of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, there is no 
doubt in our mind now that the carriers are 
redoubling their efforts to do away with the 
rule. 

The plan of action of the various railroad 
companies seems to be to nibble away at the 
rule, cancelling it in individual instances, and 
thus eventually undermining the whole 
structure in such a way that they will be 
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enabled to make one great gesture and can- 
cel the combination rule tariff itself, doing 
away with it altogether. 

Your executive secretary is convinced that 
this is an important question for the sand 
and gravel industry and that this importance 
will increase steadily during 1926. It is es- 
sential that the following instructions be 
complied with by those member companies 
who use the combination rule in their ship- 
ments: 

First, write the traffic officers of the lines 
serving your plants, stating that you are 
opposed to the cancellation of the combina- 
tion rule and emphasizing that before you 
will consent to its cancellation, the carriers 
must publish a full line of through or pro- 
portional rates which will reflect the basis 
theretofore obtained by the application of 
the combination rule. 

Second, make it a plan to watch carefully 
all reissues of and supplements to _ tariffs 
naming rates from your plants. If you dis- 
cover that the carriers have attempted to 
cancel the rule without giving you the neces- 
sary protection, then request the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, or your state rail- 
road commission if necessary, to suspend the 
effective date of the tariff. 


May Result in Formal I. C. C. 
Investigation 


It is not improbable that within the very 
near future the carriers will carry out their 
intention to eliminate the combination rule 
on all traffic. In such an event the National 
Association must immediately take action to 
protect its members by filing a petition for 
suspension of the cancellation. We have 
reason to believe that our petition would be 
approved and that the commission would 
thereafter conduct a formal investigation of 
the effect of the combination rule on sand 
and gravel movements. 

In an investigation of this character, our 
chances of ultimate success would be meas- 
urably strengthened if it can be shown at 
that time that our members had already gone 
on record as opposing the cancellation of 
the combination rule in the manner outlined 
above. It is for this reason that all com- 
panies are urged to comply with our recom- 
mendations. 


Stabilization of This Industry 


In one of the most momentous cases with 
reference to American industry that has been 
decided in many years, the United States 
Supreme Court, in an action involving the 
legal activities of the Cement Manufactur- 
ers’ Protective Association, rendered a re- 
markably clear and comprehensive decision 
concerning the legal activities of trade asso- 
ciations. 

Under the ruling of the Supreme Court in 
this case, trade associations or combinations 
of corporations may gather and disseminate 
information as to the cost of their product, 
the volume of production, the actual price 
which the product has brought in past trans- 
actions and stocks of merchandise on hand. 
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They may meet and discuss such information 
and statistics “without, however, reaching or 
attempting to reach any agreement or any 
concerted aclion with respect to prices or 
production or restraining competition.” 

Thus, for the first time, industry knows 
what the law enjoins them from doing and, 
likewise, what the law permits them to do. 
“Free competition,” stated the court, “means 
a free and open market among both buyers 
and. sellers for the sale and distribution of 
commodities. Competition does not become 
less free merely because the conduct of com- 
mercial operations becomes more intelligent 
through the free distribution of knowledge 
of all the essential factors entering into the 
commercial transaction.” 

The question of a more fitting stabiliza- 
tion of the established sand and gravel in- 
dustry is one which is coming rapidly to the 
front. It is the belief of those who have 
studied this question that the foundation on 
which stabilization must rest is accurate and 
comprehensive cost accounting. No single 
producer, manifestly, can be successful and 
serve his customers efficiently unless his op- 
eration is reinforced by a complete knowl- 
edge of costs. If this is true of a single 
unit, it is true of a combination of units. 

If such an accounting system is placed at 
the disposal of the established sand and 
gravel industry; if it is used faithfully and 
adhered to rigidly by the individual com- 
panies; if each established producer com- 
prehends that there can be no stabilization 
unless the companies which supply materials 
in common competitive territories gain an 
understanding of the inexorable law of sup- 
ply and demand; if everyone learns that 
there is just so much demand and that over- 
production means industrial disorder and 
consequent prices for their materials which 
do not compensate them for the cost of pro- 
duction, then we shall have cured a besetting 
evil in the established sand and gravel in- 
dustry. 


I recommend that appropriation be author- 


ized to cover cost of uniform cost account- 
ing system for members. 


Question of Minimum Weights 


As a result of the efforts of the National 
Association during preceding years, a mini- 
mum weight for sand and gravel of 90% of 
marked capacity of car has been authorized 
by the Trunk Line. Association, the Central 
Freight Association and the Western Trunk 
Line Committee. 


Previous to that time a minimum of 
marked capacity of car had prevailed, and 
this was a source of endless annoyance and 


heavy expense to our member companies. 


Although the proper authorizations have 
been issued by the railroad associations 


named above, it has been discovered that 
several of the carriers have not amended 
their tariffs and are still insisting on a mini- 
mum loading based on marked capacity of 
the car. 

Several such cases have been handled by 
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the National Association during 1925, in- 
cluding minimum weights in Southern Ter- 
ritory and also in Illinois, and we have been 
successful in bringing about the publication 
of the correct minimum weight. If any 
member company who now has a marked 
capacity minimum desires to gain the ad- 
vantage of a 90% minimum, a communica- 
tion to that effect should be forwarded to 
the executive secretary for handling with 
the interested carriers. 


A Recommended Program for 1926 


After careful consideration, it is suggested 
that the following activities be declared as 
constituting the major program of the Na- 
tional Association during the ensuing year, 
it being understood, of course, that the regu- 
lar routine work of the organization, in- 





Stanton Walker, head of new engineer- 
ing and research department 


cluding the personal services rendered to the 
membership, shall be continued as hereto- 
fore: 


First, the inauguration of a national ad- 
vertising campaign which will emphasize the 
economic advantages of properly prepared 
sand and gravel. It is appropriate to men- 
tion at this time that this work has already 
been started by the National Association in 
a somewhat limited fashion, and the re- 
sources of the organization have been used 
in aiding local advertising campaigns which 
have been productive of definite results. 

Second, the publication of a brochure, un- 
der the supervision of the Engineering and 
Research Division of the National Associa- 
tion, which will describe in detail the many 
uses of sand and gravel, the specifications 
which are observed in these uses and demon- 
strating the desirability of securing these 
materials from the established plants. 


Third, the institution of the necessary 
measures by the Engineering and Research 
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Division for bringing up to date the descrip- 
tion of sand and gravel operations and test- 
ing which appear in the various engineer’s 
handbooks. The information which is now 
afforded in such publication does not reflect 
the modern and scientific conception of the 
use of sand and gravel. 


Fourth, the publication of a pamphlet, un- 
der the supervision of H. R. Stutsman, in- 
come tax counsel of the National Associa- 
tion, which will furnish our members with 
authoritative information as to the proper 
method of setting up depreciation accounts 
in their income tax returns. 


Fifth, the publication of a pamphlet, under 
the supervision of the commerce counsel of 
the National Association, which will present 
a clear picture of the national situation with 
respect to freight rates on sand and gravel. 
Such a pamphlet will involve no compari- 
sons of rates on these materials in one sec- 
tion of the country with those in another, 
but it will be devoted to a citation of the 
fundamental facts with respect to the trans- 
portation of sand and gravel, supported by 
facts which prove that sand and gravel is 
exceeded by no other commodity handled by 
the railroads from the standpoint of desir- 
able, revenue-producing traffic. 


Work to Receive Wide Distribution 


When the work on these various items 
have been completed, the results will be 
published in pamphlet form and given the 
widest possible distribution. In making these 
recommendations, your executive secretary 
has in mind the cordial reception which has 
met the pamphlet entitled “Depletion: What 
It Means and “The Origin of Sand and 
Gravel,” which were published and distrib- 
uted by the National Association in 1925. 
We have had numerous requests for copies 
of these reports, including state highway 
commissions, public libraries, colleges, high 
schools, scientific bodies and other agencies 
with whom it is desirable 
contact. 


to maintain a 


A Feeling of Obligation 


With the largest membership list in its 
history, with a record of solvency, with a 
wider appreciation of its usefulness to the 
established sand and gravel industry, the 

ational Sand and Gravel Association, your 
executive secretary feels justified in report- 
ing, is in a gratifying condition. The out- 
look for 1926 is promising and the associa- 
tion, aided by the increased support from 
those engaged in the industry and by the 
additions to the executive staff, will estab- 
lish a record of even greater achievement. 


Conclusion 


In concluding this annual report, your ex- 
ecutive secretary desires to give expression 
to his feeling of obligation for the generous 
assistance and co-operation which he lias 
received from member companies during the 
past year, without which the efforts of the 
organization would have been of no avail. 
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Cement Output for December and for 1925 


Summary of Production and Shipments by Districts in 1925 


ECEMBER production of portland ce- 

ment shows an increase of over 3% and 
shipments an increase of more than 25%, 
as compared with. December, 1924, according 
to the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce. Stocks of portland cement are 
over 30% greater than at the end of 1924, 
and the preliminary totals for 1925 show 
increases of 8% in production and more 
than 7% in shipments over the final totals 
for 1924. The following tables prepared by 
the Division of Mineral Resources and Sta- 
tistics of the Bureau of Mines are compiled 
from reports for December, 1925, received 
direct from all manufacturing plants except 
two, for which estimates were necessary on 
account of lack of returns. 


Distribution of Cement 


The following figures 
from portland cement mills distributed 
among the states to which cement was 
shipped during October and November, 
1924 and 1925, and the production, shipments, 
and stocks of the finished portland cement 
by months (see following page). 


show shipments 


PORTLAND CEMENT SHIPPED FROM MILLS INTO STATES, IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1924 AND 1925, IN BARRELS* 
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Monthly fluctuations fn production, shipmenta. 
and. ctocks of finished Portland cement 
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(A) Stocks of finished portland cement at factories; (B) Production of finished 
portland cement; (C) Shipments of finished portland cement from factories 











. ———-October 
Shipped 1924 1925 
MEMES 950.2 icon gS eee 197,661 158,310 
i, Ee 437 528 
MENU i a ers ec, res 44,385 33,577 
TOG MRMER oso. rcstsgecbscesonines 119,926 52,339 
STE Gs 220 Fro 983,747 1,125,094 
CGMOCUIEO ocsiiesccccccceckacsvisenseasanens 164,675 103,024 
COMMPCHIOUE:  oavcosecaccceccesciiccaseas 182,135 230,906 
RPE WOREO tei enc arte 47,713 63,752 
District of Columbia............ 78,597 94,295 
Florida stsgrest ous eeteseae erases 184,982 535,817 
Georgia i i kee) ee ga 137,133 134,198 
Hawaii 2,736 8,086 
MNES sdincsancaincumiats 29,721 21,228 
fe Sa tent 1,586,058 71,257,184 
WORNNN 555550 oat ee ates 476,635 
WON aici acncr Scots segulececdele ans 259,971 
Kansas 215,258 
Kentucky 139,790 
Louisiana 77,948 
MN Pie td ae 40,243 
Maryland 243,639 196,739 
Massachusetts .............----.--+--« 385,297 349,702 
MRRCHIQGID | icc Sorciscesnetemavtes 1,217,809 992,423 
| De eee 335,139 376,854 
LS eS Ses 59,230 41,777 
Missouri 593,899 505,730 
Montana 19,682 19,205 
Nebraska 226,786 193,568 
Nevada 10,010 10,048 





"Includes estimated distribution of shipments from three plants each month 


DOMESTIC HYDRAULIC CEMENT SHIPPED 
TO ALASKA, HAWAII AND PORTO RICO, 
IN NOVEMBER, 1925* 








Barrels Value 
Alaska Seiselwseecilene bai nm ee 561 $1,989 
Hawaii asacia lacs cnsaneeaietamuratanefeaeeesed 3,063 6,804 
RUS IR es toe wae 2,520 5,806 
* 6,144 $14,599 


_ “Compiled from records of the Bureau of For- 
cign and Domestic Commerce and subject to re- 


vision. tImports and exports in December, 1925, 
not available. 





November 

1924 1925 
189,796 161,142 
231 132 
43,541 36,310 
87,735 43,423 
847,700 972,874 
89,116 61,541 
114,986 148,990 
31,546 24,504 
62,633 106,642 
220,005 251,285 
148,597 104,559 
835 8.410 
11,300 19,245 
865,928 817,588 
267 ,367 233,595 
129.877 96.762 
172,934 172,945 
153,650 99,170 
104,021 75,513 
20,649 17,453 
180,594 140,656 
265,416 258,733 
582,371 537,713 
136,398 168,138 
39,553 53,244 
362,170 478,531 
8,974 13,819 
83,880 82,528 
7,378 5,751 




















—October November 
Shipped 1924 1924 1925 
New Hampshire .................... 42,073 52,975 27,402 35,808 
OO eee 774,400 847,301 463,036 566,337 
New Manco ....:............... 13,848 715,687 11,492 16,735 
DUNE We sities vcticarcin thaveseices 1,971,186 1,880,822 1,230,384 1,249,902 
North. Carolina. .................... 326,870 328,705 255,535 00,447 
North Dakota q...................... 15,796 28,020 2,876 9,531 
(3 7s Re ee ae a ae eee 1,255,408 870,645 646,386 545,452 
eS ee 207,750 212,696 187,776 226,437 
CIS th dasinincnccataces 112,073 155,066 68,474 73,583 
Dt Ahern nee 1,813,998 1,490,931 945,003 945,344 
La. 1 aes 1,000 0 500 57 
pi Do > eeeeeaneea 80,138 84,229 44,833 50,609 
Seeein GC MNOQNOE 5 42,076 69,548 57,325 69,234 
SUPINE: MUIR oiasco cochsanivurteiies 67,413 41,532 15,263 14,080 
TUR gos Daa 187,410 118,768 140,872 104,657 
Texas 357,878 7290,946 314,451 280,852 
Utah 39,420 40,238 17,579 24,607 
Vermont 30,376 31,509 12,923 9,301 
i ESS eee 178,013 156,782 144,604 104,185 
Washington 154,515 254,164 91,356 106,111 
West Virginia ............. 187,214 193,757 114,229 80,179 
Wisconsin 556,838 285,712 192,256 173,988 
Wyoming 32,900 16,522 12,484 9.40 
Unspecified 45,338 36,326 17,199 29,247 
17,096,407 15,217,110 10,243,419 10,117,802 
Foreign countries ................ 63,593 91,890 45,581 69,198 
Total shipped from cement 
ma GRRE RSS a ab nee seeps c-fos eee 17,160,000 15,309,000 10,289,000 710,187,000 
+Revised. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT, 


Month 
January 
February 
March 


October 


Novemberc....... 


December... 




















BY MONTHS, IN 1924 AND 1925 





—Imports ——_—<—_  — Exports 
1924 1925 1924 1925 
Barrels Value Barrels Value Barrels Value Barrels Value 
153,839 $250,799 229,838 $361,098 88,586 $252,497 71,596 $207,547 
162,930 219,588 119,077 206,308 62,606 194,110 56,249 181,356 
160,517 254,745 218,054 374,839 91,224 254,687 65,248 200,410 
148,137 227,300 197,686 280,826 83,200 229,183 89,508 263,831 
161,304 232,950 186,897 286,959 88,850 262,290 85,385 250,845 
196,655 283,112 254,937 409,539 74,064 229,852 71,343 217.899 
108,944 181,111 335,118 499,602 60,139 186,073 98,141 286,543 
192,634 305,690 380,568 611,551 85,883 251,904 103,961 289,904 
138,369 232,991 513,258 789,152 69,470 206,921 102,649 285,225 
214,987 337,199 535,092 824,421 79,180 253,479 73,369 228,467 
198,806 305,598 388,604 678,518 42,490 130,519 101,825 294,201 
173,814 285,481 (fT) (7) 52,851 163,639 (7) (Tt) 
ZOIGSGE SSTIG SOG acest ets S7E545.  SBGUSIS4 © nccace 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS* 


IMPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT BY COUNTRIES, AND BY DISTRICTS, 
IN NOVEMBER, 1925 


Clinker Stocks 










































































Stocks of clinker, or unground cement, at 
Imported from— pe sjiess the mills at the end of December, 1925, 
| Massachusetts PRIDE IIE REDS NON CO NE 28,590 ets amounted to about 6,327,000 bbl. compared 
Belgium | Philadelphia 00. 30287 83445 with 5,013,000 bbl. (revised) at the begin- 
Fae ta ee ee ae ) Porto Rico ebeccesocsuctsconbasosenttencousecesbesvesestsnecesessaemesnenesoness’ 107 130 ning of the month. 
San Francisco ...................----.- 10,932 14,774 3 " 
| South Carolina. ........ -hbialeaceicuahicambapandaline Lemna 25,843 36,283 An estimate of the unground clinker by 
URNAINIEOR © seeks otc pen Sac tae ee 36,990 months is given below. 
| TTT Re 
British West Indies...................... LSS ce cee ee ann R Ey SENS Sram re Te el eee 107 $275 ESTIMATED CLINKER (UNGROUND CE. 
MENT) AT THE MILLS AT END OF 
a TOT ERE KE en OR ee 2751 
J | > eS epRReRRORR CII = e8 eee 627483 183°817 EACH MONTH, 1924 AND 1925, 
Canada... -eeeeecceseseeeeeeeccnnnsereeeeseee DMI MAUMEE gosesiainaceotnsicctuaacaceacioncamad 74,808 122'689 IN BARRELS 
MEMO Seas oats ees cracetcuss ecto eaneecrueee eens 608 860 Month 1924 71925 
230, IEG sass ss casecsabontne 017,000 
NUL sitccvcicterccarciemieen eee 139,691 $230,117 — ....... 8,497,000 
LaLa eee ae er ee: 5,957 $32,250 § March ..........e-cses-00 1962, 
Denmark ee : : 20°41 1 a 9,731,000 
CROC RICO mic eee ee 12,487 413 a. 9,083,000 
ae TOE ee Pee tee. 4 R2i663 9 AC eee :937,000 
on ee $ TNE Sopa th 6,961,000 
0c ee ee ee ROBE: artiste cccdncitcnnicnchstinarte ease, 554 O55:  “AUGUGE 55sec 5,640,000 
a, ae te 4,561,000 
Germany TT RNUIRRNG ct sccemns neds tnntencackadpniciceneecaee aes ee 3,431 2,975 ND CRO DER a ccssisccs sesssasecceseroveoes 4,086,000 
INQUIRES oo csccccic cinccacs 4,025,000 *5,013,000 
ON ae ON | i Tae aT Re ee ee 560 Se 0 se 5,433,000 6,327,000 
*Revised. 
Kwantung S F BRIGGS? Sssophicsinc oeccceenerete rate ote gh, 30 $35 
wianczaeaane EXPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT BY 
y io adinsbttn sateen centst tire Sse Ae 57,180 $132,680 COUNTRIES, IN NOVEMBER, 
i seat = WMBRGRCHUBEEES —nncccec acca scenincscssncccsnnnctacanscemseceesiccmeste alee 14,625 24.133 ¥ R, 1925 
Exported to— Barrels Value 
| ee nee ee ee eee ONE. 71005 $i56isis. “Ganeda. 202 $5,050 
Central America .- 11,914 31,694 
SO TIOBIS ncoesicsccsenineeriener ase see 1,644 C3240: <GObA: 5.0. a ..- 40,801 97,440 
United Kingdom................-...--0-+ BORSA istsscicceacncctoccnecinesteorsieieie Mee Relea eas Wace 3 Other West Indies .-- 10,846 25,119 
SPER RAIOD: asccmectnsninsacsopertuncvdesntasnetialniessi tale aeernars 36 i MND: cpenchice castouroecais .. 8,445 25,147 
BIOMECID URICTICR: assess cerosesacsct cinta 24,911 87,079 
tA cs sscacnscncvciasaccb ies Gicconsne matsp stetietatemee aes 1,680 $3,318 Other countries 3,743 22,672 








Brat COG nen ncnstssssticorectecoraninn age 388,604 $678,518 101,825 $294,201 


SUMMARY OF ESTIMATES OF PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT IN 1925, BY DISTRICTS 


(In thousands of barrels) 

















PRODUCTION 

Commercial district Jan.* Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov.* Dec. 1925 1924 
masters Penn, N. J. & OG. .....2..-..:..:2<0..0.. 2526 2,486 3,054 3,007 3,660 3,554 3,703 3,726 3,685 3,851 3,457 3,053 39,833 38,657 
SY ESSE Ee OSE Sele eer eee eee 533 272 484 731 838 809 838 867 910 916 872 710 8,780 7,572 
Ohio, Western Penn. & W. Va...........-----000-0---+ 764 593 816 1,275 1,540 1,587 1,618 1,810 1,620 1,700 1,241 955 15,519 14,331 
Michigan wae’) ae 453 566 868 1,120 1,140 1,223 1,192 1,087 pg 988 904 10,920 9,260 
Wis.,7 Ill., Ind. & Ky ... 1,572 1,240 1,406 1,957 2,400 2,441 2,249 2,425 2,403 2,339 1,941 1,295 23,668 21,823 
Swe OSE ON 2 (ee ceeneneee 967 919 1,064 45432 1,162 1,176 1,230 1,302 1,289 1,254 1,192 942 13,608 11,411 
Eastern Mo., Ia., Minn. & S. Dak.f.............. 711 499 887 1,347 1,552 1,461 1,444 1,632 1,591 1,515 1,220 817 14,676 14,823 
Western Mo., Neb., Kan. & Okla.................... 315 388 867 1,063 1,130 1,147. 1,110 1,170 41,122 992 859 512 10,675 9,893 
a a 304 339 422 405 392 389 454 481 399 429 399 393 4,806 4,566 
I ets 80 141 101 224 265 216 246 210 215 212 65 33 2,008 2,424 
TA ES Sea eee eenO een nes 1,059 733 1,128 1,096 1,067 1,073 1,122 1,181 1,223 1,189 1,099 971 12,941 11,615 
a a OS a ses 76 192 239 393 377 394 404 423 395 424 323 224 3,864 2,983 





8,856 8,255 11,034 13,807 15,503 15,387 15,641 16,419 15,939 15,992 13,656 10,809 161,298 149,358 

















SHIPMENTS 

Commercial district Jan.* Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov.* Dec. 1925 1924 
ee gS a Se 2, ie 1,006 1,490 2,758 3,808 4,125 4.340 4,564 4,402 4,428 4,108 2,909 1,908 39,846 37,989 
oF oo, a een ne 148 206 445 771 907 986 1,045 1,001 1,072 977 609 352 8,519 7,436 
Ohio, Western Penn. & W. Va.........-.--.-::--:---+- 346 404 776 1,276 1,590 1,839 1,754 1,905 1,905 1,432 852 545 14,624 14,029 
I aeons ecevarenesasanie ae | 254 428 865 1,201 1,320 1,322 1,285 1,245 1,062 585 309 10,067 8,991 
LR AL RS RS ON | ee aie ener 705 601 1,214 2,140 2,586 2,553 2,743 2,914 2,697 2,014 1,211 629 22,007 21,344 
fee EE NSS SR eee eee 706 780 1,048 1,134 1,233 1,369 1,375 1,263 1,341 1,236 754 813 13,052 11,374 
Eastern Mo., Ia., Minn. & S. Dak.f.............. 332 389 864 1,316 1,714 1,720 1,846 1,952 1,781 1,434 769 357 14,474 13,984 
Western Mo., Neb., Kan. & Okla.......00.00...... 220 468 803 1,029 1,169 1,095 1,187 1,268 1,055 972 818 438 10,522 9,587 
I eas ctaatas aesc bcs hic cecal contac nb cs esctenbcouscnees 280 374 422 451 429 444 463 452 372 335 356 342 4,720 4,488 
US Se eee eee ae 55 110 168 217 227 221 208 230 211 179 113 77 2,016 2,378 
Califormia —oo.cceeccceccceesseeeceeecceecceeeceeeeseeseeeeeeeseeeee- 1,029 786 1,082 1,090 1,130 1,123 1,139 1,234 1,199 1,261 1,029 1,016 13,058 11,482 
SO ERs Re NN gies cass eco cacsecscsnemnnloce 144 153 271 297 424 491 485 477 405 359 182 128 3,816 2,966 








5,162 6,015 10,279 14,394 16,735 17,501 18.131 18,383 17,711 15,309 10,187 


° - ‘ 6,914 156,721 146,048 
*Revised. fBegan producing and shipping June, 1924. tBegan producing December, 1924. 


SUMMARY OF ESTIMATES OF STOCKS OF PORTLAND CEMENT AT END OF EACH MONTH IN 1925, BY DISTRICTS 
(In thousands of barrels) 
STOCKS OF FINISHED CEMENT 


Commercial district— 











Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec.* 
Eastern Penn., N. J. & Mdiew.i.ec.cesceccceeeeeeeeee scpvbistehias laces xed) 3,749 4,746 5,042 4,571 4,106 3,321 2,460 1,784 1,048 802 1,353 2,498 
Sp ee EE eR RIS I nen 1,367 35233 1272 1232 22164 985 757 623 465 411 670 ~=—:1,028 
Olsio, Western Pens: GoW. Wake cnc casssscssstsonececsescnscccceescccacacans 1,788 1977 2,017 2,017 1;966. 1,735 1612 1,517 1,232 1,515 1,904 2,314 
ETS SCE ee ENE 987 1,161 1,323 1,326 1,245 1,065 967 873 716 815 1,318 1,913 
Oa TS eS eae eae 2,908 3,547 3,739 3,555 3,218 3,106 2,611 2,122 1,828 2,153 2,882 3,548 
SAL SSNS. oS ae rae Deh nmchnks 730 689 706 683 611 410 264 314 71 283 722 851 
Eastern Mo., Ia., Minn. & S. Dako.....ccccccccccececscccececccccesscceeeseses 3,138 3,248 3,271 3,300 3,067 2,808 2,399 2,080 1,890 1,970 2,422 2,882 
Western Mo., Neb., Kan. & Okla....ccccccccccccececcsessscesesssessseeceeee 1,577 1,498 4,562 1,596 1,558 1,615 1,529 1,430 1,498 1,518 1,559 1,633 
ES rae sea Sea acre iedcasacnle saben 378 343 342 294 258 241 232 262 288 382 426 
IER oF acc, “canis essin ddssvasbonasciee 341 372 306 312 350 343 382 362 366 398 349 306 
IRN ta ial oe dace oe NR 525 468 514 520 473 451 435 391 451 458 529 484 
RR mies Oe NING cscs cessscecvesnsevcsccceenesesnccsceccaancsascoczodachoes 368 407 375 471 424 329 248 194 194 274 400 496 





: 17,656 19,689 20,469 19,877 18,440 16,409 13,896 11,952 10,247 10,979 14,534 18,429 
*Subject to revision. 
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PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT, BY 


i i t o Erect a 
MONTHS, IN 1924 AND 1925, IN BARRELS Missouri Portland t 


Cement Plant in Arkansas 


































































Production Shipments Stocks at end of month 
Month 1924 1925 ‘ 024 1925 1924 1925 
ScD: secsunsnssnstisillin 8,788,000 8,856,000 ,210,000 5,162,000 14,155,000 17,656, EVELOPMENT of the vast limestone 
conn amass 8,588,000 8,255,000 5,933,000 6,015,000 16,815,000 19,689,000 ; M ‘ 7 
TGR ceccsitincnisiasdaitn 10,370,000 11,034,000 8,995,000 10,279,000 18,189,000 20,469,000 deposits in the northwestern section of 
First Quarter......... 27,746,000 28,145,000 20,138,000 = 21,456,000 eeeeneesccsence —_sarnnenenenneun Independence county, Arkansas, and estab- 
aes SaSPL AO ee rere eo lishment of the largest cement plant in the 
11,726,000 13,807, 394, ,159,000 19,8 : . 
” 13°777,000 15,503,000 14,551,000 16:735,000 16,403,000  18°440;000 | South has been practically assured for this 
13,538,000 15,387,000 15,036,000 17,501,000 14,903,000 16,409,000 year. The Missouri Portland Cement Co. 
Second Quarter...... 39,041,000 44,697,000 42,358,000 48,630,000. — eecceescestcsee —_ sessnnnseonereee of St. Louis, through the Batesville Cement 
i O' re than 1000 
July nnoee .14029,000 “15,641,000 16,614,000 18,131,000 12,319,000 13,896,000 C0» has obtained leases on more tha 
August . -. 15,128,000 16,419,000 16,855,000 18,383,000 10,666,000 11,952,000 acres rich in limestone deposits near Bates- 
September ccccssssccosssse--- 14,519,000 15,939,000 — 16,827,000 17,711,000 8,404,000 10,247,000 ville Ark., and between Danieville and 
Third Quarter.......... 43,676,000 47,999,000 50,296,000 54,225,000 __ ...... Earnheart on the Missouri Pacific railroad. 
nO a ssn 14,820,000 15,992,000 _—-17,160,000 15,309,000 6,073,000 —10,979,000 The company has opened offices in the 
November. .... 13,141,000 13,656,000 10,289,000 = *10,187,000 8,928,000 *14,534,000 First National Bank building in Batesville 
December 10,435,000 10,809,000 5,506,000 6,914,000  *14,123,000 18,429,000 Z P 
and employed engineers who are making 
Fourth Quarter...... 38,396,000 40,457,000 32,955,000 32,410,000 tests to decide the extent of the clay shale 
Preliminary Total......148,859,000 161,298,000 145,747,000 156,721,000 ___........ _on their holdings. The tests so far are satis- 
Amount of under- : : 
pre ll laa 499,000 cecececeseszeoee SM cs «2a factory. Construction work will start soon 
upon a large scale. 
Final ~ Total.................. 149,358,000 cceeccccnssecconne OES forint , 
*Revised. It is said that plans call for the erection 


PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT, BY 
DISTRICTS, IN DECEMBER, 1924 AND 1925, AND STOCKS IN 


NOVEMBER, 1925, IN BARRELS 





. Stocks 
: Stocks at at end of 
Commercial Production—December Shipments—December end of December November, 
District 1924 1925 192 1925 1924 1925 1925* 
Eastern Pa., N. J., & 

| | ean 2,883,000 3,053,000 1,606,000 1,908,000 2,545,000 2,498,000 1,353,000 
New Yerk..ccnuckk 565,000 710,000 283,000 352,000 789,000 1,028,000 670,000 
Ohio, Western Pa., 

SS. See 898,000 955,000 346,000 545,000 1,370,000 2,314,000 1,904,000 
| eee ener 491,000 904,000 182,000 309,000 1,051,000 1,913,000 1,318,000 
Wis.,t Ill., Ind. & Ky. 1,519,000 1,295,000 527,000 629,000 2,051,000 3,548,000 2,882,000 
Va., Tenn., Ala. & Ga. 947,000 942,000 792,000 813,000 494,000 851,000 722,000 
Eastern Mo., Iowa, ‘ 

Minn. & S. Dak.f.. 953,000 817,000 263,000 357,000 2,744,000 2,882,000 2,422,000 
Western Mo., Nebr., ; 

Kans. & Okla....... 705,000 512,000 315,000 438,000 1,469,000 1,633,000 1,559,000 
OED posse ncicoccssonianes 372,000 393,000 258,000 342,000 356,000 476,000 426,000 
Cole. & UW... 138,000 33,000 63,000 77,000 316,000 306,000 349,000 
ES, icicienscalenticcaedtansecs 879,000 971,000 774,000 1,016,000 503,000 484,000 529,000 
Ore., Wash. & Mont. 85,000 224,000 97,000 128,000 435,000 496,000 400,000 

10,435,000 10,809,000 5,506,000 6,914,000 14,123,000 18,429,000 14,534,000 


*Revised. 


+Began producing and shipping June, 1924. 


$Began producing December, 1924. 





Oregon Cement Plants Prosper 


in 1925 


HE cement industry in Oregon found 

1925 a prosperous year, with all the man- 
ufacturing plants running full blast, accord- 
ing to statements issued by officials of the 
three Oregon companies. The total produc- 
tion for the state was between 1,200,000 and 
1,300,000 bbl. 


Oregon has three cement plants, the Ore- 
gon Portland Cement Co.’s plant at Oswego, 
the Beaver Portland Cement Co.’s Gold Hill 
plant, and the Sun Portland Cement Co.’s 
plant at Lime, near Huntington. 


The new bridges in Portland were said 
to have contributed largely to the industry’s 
prosperity. The Burnside bridge required 
about 80,000 bbl. of cement, the Sellwood 
bridge about 14,000 bbl., and the Ross Island 
bridge about 50,000 bbl. 


As a result of this demand, added to the 
normal needs of the state, the cement in- 
dustry for each month of 1925 showed an 
increase over the corresponding month of 
1924. Reinforced concrete buildings also 
showed a gain in popularity over steel and 
other forms of construction, it was said. 
Much of the cement was used to make pave- 


ment for road and street work, and for con- 
structing culverts. 

The Oregon Portland company found its 
market chiefly in Portland, and the Willam- 
ette valley, with some buyers on the coast, 
and in eastern Oregon. Clackamas county 
also took a big quantity. 

The Sun Portland company marketed its 
product principally in Idaho, and in eastern, 
central and western Oregon. The company 
reported marked increase in sales, good 
markets being found for the product of its 
new $1,000,000 plant at Lime, which began 
operation in January, 1923. Portland was 
one of its principal buyers for the year. 

The Beaver company sold some cement in 
Portland, disposed of large quantities in 
northern California, and shipped some east. 
One of its biggest sales during the year was 
to the California-Oregon Power Co., at 
Thrall, Calif., where 40,000 bbl. were dis- 
posed of in one lot. Good business was 
maintained also with cement dealers. 

Each of the three plants employs about 
100 men. The Sun and Beaver plants re- 
ported output of about 400,000 bbl. each 
during 1925, while the Oregon company 
estimated its output at between 400,000 and 
500,000 bbl. for the year.—Portland (Ore.) 
Oregonian, 


of a $1,000,000 cement plant in the locality. 
The company owns and operates a three-kiln 
wet-process cement plant at St. Louis and a 
dry-process plant at Kansas City, Mo. Plans 
are said to have been made by the Missouri 
Pacific railroad for the construction of addi- 
tional trackage and spurs to the development 
project—Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette. 


Canada Cement Company Pres- 
ident Predicts Lower Prices 


 papinee P. JONES, president of the Can- 
ada Cement Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., 
who has just returned from a trip to Flor- 
ida, has made the following comment on the 
outlook for prices: “My policy for years 
has been to get the price of cement down 
totally regardless of whether there is com- 
petition or not. We have made many reduc- 
tions in the past and made a substantial cut 
last year. There will likely be another in 
the spring. As we get our costs down we 
can afford to sell more cheaply. Cement is 
already cheaper in Canada than anywhere 
else in the world and it will be cheaper than 
it is now. It will be the cheapest of all 
building materials and it will consequently 
grow in popular favor. Business in Canada 
was not particularly good in 1925 but our 
low price enabled us to build up a substan- 
tial expert business, in fact, 30% of the 
cement made in the province of Quebec was 
exported out of Canada.” 

The Canada Cement Co. in the past year 
has exported a large amount of cement into 
Florida. 


Atlas Puts New Kiln in Opera- 
tion at Leeds, Alabama Plant 


HE new kiln at the Leeds, Ala., plant of 
the Atlas Portland Cement Co. was placed 

in operation recently. 
This gives the plant four kilns and in- 
creases annual production more than 200,- 


000 bbl. 
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Southwestern Portland to Add 
Fifth Unit to Victorville, 
California, Plant 


NITIATORY work for the construction 

of the new unit at the Victorville, Calif., 
plant of the Southwestern Portland Ce- 
ment Co. of Los Angeles, Calif., is under 
way. This will make five units and largely 
increase the capacity of the plant, now 
unable to supply the enormous demand 
for its product. 

In addition to this enlargement of the 
already modern and extensive plant it 
has been found necessary to provide addi- 
tional facilities for bringing the raw ma- 
terial, calcite or limestone, from the quar- 
ries and to open larger quarries. With 
this in view, the company has acquired 
additional and extensive deposits of the 
limerock suitable for its purpose and is 
preparing to extend its railway line some 
miles to the north and east. The company 
has already in operation seven miles of 
railway to its quarries now being oper- 
ated. 

The railway will be constructed by the 
Victor Railway Co., a corporation organ- 
ized by Los Angeles business men with a 
capital of $200,000. The corporation has 
been granted a franchise by the state to 
construct the line, and a condemnation 
complaint states and lists 12 property 
owners as defendants across whose lands 
a right-of-way is requested. 

The Southwestern Portland Cement Co. 
is one of the largest producers in the coun- 
try and operates in addition to the Victor- 
ville, Calif., plant, plants at El Paso, Texas, 
and Osborn, Ohio. (The latter was described 
in detail in Rock Propuctrs, September 19 
issue.)—Victorville (Calif.) News. 


Universal Portland Establishes 
Safety Record 


A safety records during its quarter of 
a century’s history were broken last 
year by the Universal Portland Cement Co., 
Chicago, IIl., operating plants at Buffington, 
Ind., Universal, Penn., and Duluth, Minn., 
according to the statement of B. F. Affleck, 
president of the company. 

“While production greatly increased dur- 
ing the last 25 years, the accident rate has 
steadily declined until last year it was only 
a fraction of 1% in relation to the total 
number of persons employed,” he reported. 
“In our plant at Duluth, for examplé the 
whole year passed without having an hour’s 
time lost on account of accidents. Our plants 
in other cities produced similarly good re- 
sults. 

“During the month of December just fin- 
ished a 100% safety record was achieved 
at all our plants, no time being lost- any- 
where because of accidents. The significance 
of this record is revealed when one recalls 
that thousands of men are employed day and 
night operating burning, crushing, and grind- 
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ing machinery, elevators, conveyors, cranes, 
packing machines and electrical apparatus 
required in making some 60,000,000 sacks of 


cement in a year.”"—New York Journal of 
Commerce. 


Canada Cement Company to 
Re-open Hull Plant 


DISPATCH from Ottawa tells of a re- 

port there that the Canada Cement Co., 
Montreal, Que., intends opening up its plant 
at Hull, Que., which has not been in opera- 
tion for the past five years. This report 
comes in substantiation of reports that have 
been rumored for some time and which 
were officially confirmed recently. It is un- 
derstood that the reopening of the Hull 
plant has been made advisable owing to 
plans for industrial expansion in that section 
of the country, notably the development of 
the old Riordon properties by the Inter- 
national Paper Co., and plans for further 
hydro-electric development in the district, 
which promise a large tonnage for the ce- 
ment company. It has been rumored that 
the International Paper development alone 
will call for about $1,000,000 worth of ce- 
ment. The Hull plant is obviously in the 
best location to supply this demand, and its 
being replaced in commission will place the 
company in a better position the more eco- 
nomically and expeditiously to serve western 
Quebec and eastern Ontario. 


U. S. Gypsum Co. Expanding 
Its Lime Business 


S announced in our December 26 issue, 

p. 193, the U. S. Gypsum Co. has pur- 
chased limestone quarry property at North 
Canaan, Conn., with the intention of build- 
ing a new lime plant. However, we are 
officially informed that the company has no 
immediate intention of developing this prop- 
erty. 

The company is, however, greatly increas- 
ing the capacity of its Ohio finishing lime 
plant at Genoa through the installation of 
two 8x150-ft. rotary kilns, the object of the 
rotary kiln installation being largely to 
utilize much of the fines that are now wasted 
or sold as crushed stone. 


Gas Producers Used at Newest 
Lime Plants 


AS PRODUCERS for new lime-kilns 

are being instafled in conjunction 
with two 8x150 ft. rotary kilns at the 
Genoa, Ohio, plant of the U. S. Gypsum 
Co., the 9x175-ft. rotary kiln for the Belle- 
fonte, Penn., plant of the American Lime 
and Stone Co., and the big new shaft kiln 
of the Peerless White Lime Co., Ste. 
Genevieve, Mo. The gas producers to be 
used at these plants are all what are 
known as “Heavy Duty” producers made 
by R. D. Wood and Co., Philadelphia. 
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St. Louis Opens Bids for Lime 
for Water Purification 


IDS for 17,000 tons of lime for use in 

water purification were recently opened 
by the city of St. Louis, Mo. The low bid 
was $6.78 per ton, by the Mississippi Lime 
and Material Co. of Alton, Ill. The present 
contract in force calls for a price of $8.15 
per ton. 

Other bids were by the Glencoe Lime and 
Cement Co., present contract holder, $7.07; 
Hunkins-Willis Lime and Cement Co., $7.39; 
St. Genevieve Lime Co., $7.50; Aluminum 
Corp. of America, $7.90, and the St. Louis 
Lime and Cement Co., $9. 

Two years ago lime cost the city between 
$11 and $11.50.—St. Louis (Mo.) Post- 
Dispatch. 


Famous Old Granite Quarries 
Sold 


NNOUNCEMENT has been recently 

made of the sale of the Port Deposit, 
Md., granite quarries to a syndicate of New 
York, Pennsylvania and Maryland business 
men. 

This is thought to be the first move in the 
actual construction work of the proposed 
Conowingo dam. J. Wesley McAllister, of 
Elkton, Md.,represented the purchasers and 
the property was sold by George Schaffer, 
of Baltimore, Md. The price was not stated. 

The Port Deposit quarries were opened 
in 1789 and from 1806 were operated con- 
tinuously by the McClenaham family until 
the outbreak of the World War. Since 
then they have been worked spasmodically 
by the present owners. They are the oldest 
quarries in Maryland, if not in the United 
States. 

It is reported they will be immediately 
put in working order and be made ready to 
supply the demand for crushed stone for 
the dam.—Elkton (Md.) Democrat. 


State Purchase of Cement Plant 
at Michigan Authorized 


URCHASE of the state-operated cement 

plant at Chelsea, Mich., was authorized 
by the state administrative board recently. 
Under the terms of an option secured when 
the plant was taken over the state has been 
renting for two years at $75,000 a year with 
a privilege of buying for $500,000. The 
$150,000 paid in rent will apply on the pur- 
chase price.—Saginaw (Mich.) News-Cour- 
ier. 


British Columbia Gypsum Com- 
pany’s New Plant in Operation 


7. mills of the new plant of the British 

Columbia Gypsum Co., Ltd., have com- 
menced crushing and the first barge load of 
material will leave at New Westminster 
shortly for export. Manufacture of plaster 


at the gypsum plant will commence early 
in 1926. 
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John T. Dyer Quarry Company 
Purchases Birdsboro Stone 
Company 


HE plant of the Birdsboro Stone Co. lo- 
cated in the Hopewell Hills near Birds- 
boro, Penn., has been taken over by the 
John T. Dyer Quarry Co. The Birdsboro 





Crushing and screening plant of the 
Birdsboro Stone Co., near Birds- 
boro, Penn. 


Stone Co. established a trap rock quarry at 
their present location about 18 years ago. It 
was started under the ownership of the Berg- 
dolls, of Philadelphia, and later organized 
as the Birdsboro Stone Co. The company 
connects their plant by siding with the Penn- 
sylvania railroad at Monocacy and have large 
storage grounds near the railroad at West 
Monocacy. 

The Birdsboro plant produces about 4000 
tons of crushed and washed trap rock per 
day. A large part of the output is sold to 
the Pennsylvania railroad for ballast and 
in the Philadelphia district which is a large 
consumer of crushed stone and highway 
materials. The plant and equipment acquired 
are modern and the quarry operation has 
been recognized as most efficient. The quarry 
face has been developed across a hill for 


Part of the 270-ft. quarry face at the 
Birdsboro Stone Co. 





something over 1000 ft. and is about 270 ft. 
high at the highest part. 
scription of the plant and operations was 
published in 


(A complete de- 
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1924.) 
It is the intention of the management 
of the John T. Dyer Co. to make no 


changes in the active running of the plant 
of the Birdsboro Stone Co. 
of both plants will be actively managed from 


All the business 





F. T. Gucker, secretary-treasurer and 
general manager of the John T. Dyer 
Quarry Co. 


the office of the John T. Dyer Quarry Co., 
Norristown, Penn. The Dyer company will 
continue the operation of their plants at 
Trap Rock Station, near Birdsboro, and at 
Robeson Station. For several months the 
company has been at work installing a large 
crusher equipment, railroad siding, etc., at 
Monocacy Hill, but since taking over the 
Birdsboro Stone Co.’s outfit no further de- 
velopments at this new location will be made. 
The Dyer company by this new move be- 
comes one of the largest producers of 
crushed trap rock in the United States.— 
Reading (Pa.) Eagle. 

A recent clipping from the Philadelphia, 
(Penn,) Enquirer reports that the John T. 
Dyer Quarry Co. has purchased the hold- 
ings of the Birdsboro Stone Co. in New 
Jersey, in addition to the Birdsboro, Penn., 
property. The price paid for both is said 
to be close onto $1,000,000, subject to a 
mortgage of $600,000. This is an excel- 
lent indication of what well-mangaed and 








An 8-in. well drill at the Birdsboro 
Stone Co. quarry 


equipped quarry properties are worth, espe- 
cially if they are close to a market where 
there is a strong demand for the product. 
The trap rock ledges in and around Birds- 
boro have been worked for crushed stone 
about as long as any in the United States. 


Fire Damages Property of 
Templeton Limestone 
Company 


OR the second time within five years fire 

caused serious damage to the plant of the 
Templeton Limestone Co., owned principally 
by Harry R. Gault, of Kittanning, Penn., 
and located at Templeton, Penn. 

According to reports the entire crusher 
house and equipment were destroyed. This 
consisted chiefly of the crushing plant, 60x40 
ft. and 80 ft. high, in which were located 
ten large bins and an elevator. The de- 
stroyed property is said to represent an in- 
vestment of about $50,000. In 1920 the plant 
was destroyed by fire. It had been com- 
pletely rebuilt by Mr. Gault since that time. 
—Kittanning (Penn.) Times. 


Idaho Marble Company Ac- 
quires Holdings of Black 
Marble and Lime 
Company 


HE Idaho Marble Co. of Lewiston, 

Idaho, is reported to have acquired the 
black marble deposits north of Joseph, Ore., 
from the Black Marble and Lime Co. The 
Idaho company had a 60-day option on the 
property and after many tests on the de- 
posits, exercised the right to purchase given 
them in the document. 

The Idaho company works a white marble 
deposit at Agatha, Idaho, and produces 
crushed stone, terrazzo chips and other lime 
products. The plant was recently destroyed 
by fire but has been entirely rebuilt and is 
again in operation. The new structure is a 
four-story affair built of heavy timber. The 
daily output of crushed stone is estimated at 
160 tons per 8-hr. shift. The new plant was 
designed by A. J. Warren, company engi- 
neer, and is managed by H. J. Kressly. The 
company also works an asbestos deposit near 
Kanniah, Mont.—Lewiston (Idaho) Tribune. 
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New York Sand and Gravel Men 


Form Association 


HE sand and gravel producers of New 
York state have formed an association 
and the first meeting was held in Syracuse 
on January 6. Seventeen of the leading 
producers of the state were present. The 














J. E. Carroll 


following were chosen as officers for the 
ensuing year: J. E. Carroll, president; C. K. 
Smith, vice-president; John G. Carpenter, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The title of the association is The Empire 
Sand and Gravel Producers Association, and 
the office is in the Lincoln Bank building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The state has about 100 sand and gravel 
producers and while the attendance was small 
a number of producers who were not pres- 
ent have said that they would come to fu- 
ture meetings. The industry represents about 
$15,000,000 of invested capital and a genu- 
ine interest in organization has been created 
which is expected to lead to important re- 
sults. 


Heavv Ice Stops Sand Opera- 
tions in Ohio River 


EAVY running ice in the Ohio river, 

and ice gorges at some points, stopped 
all river traffic in the latter part of Decem- 
ber, during a zero freeze period, all boats, 
equipment, sand diggers, etc., being taken 
into the canals and ice harbors for protec- 
tion against ice damage. The local sand and 
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gravel companies have fair stocks of mate- 
rial on yards, and are delivering from yard 
stocks, production being at a complete stand- 
still. 


Southeastern Missouri Gravel 
Plants in Merger 


phew: sand and gravel plants in the south- 
east Missouri section have recently been 
consolidated under the name of the Lutes- 
ville Sand and Gravel Co., with a capitaliza- 
tion of $100,000. The companies combined 
are the Madison Sand and Gravel Co. of 
Fredericktown, Mo., which operates a plant 





HE Sand-Lime Brick Associa- 

tion will hold its annual con- 
vention in New Orleans, La., Feb- 
ruary 9, 10, and 11, at the St. 
Charles Hotel. J. Morley Zander, 
Saginaw, Mich., is president, and 
G. W. Phelps, Flint, Mich., is sec- 
retary. The best convention ever 
is anticipated. 














at Castor, Mo., and another at Whitewater, 
Mo.; the Taylor-Lutes Gravel Co. of Lutes- 
ville, Mo., and the Lutesville Sand and 
Gravel Co. of Lutesville, Mo. 

The Lutesville Sand and Gravel Co. re- 
cently filed amendments to their charter in- 
creasing their capital from $40,000 to $100,- 
000. The additional stock was taken up 
by H. H. Humphreys and C. L. Whitener, 
both of Fredericktown, Mo., and the own- 
ers of the Madison Sand and Gravel Co., 
one of the companies entering the merger. 
It is understood that the Taylor-Lutes com- 
pany was purchased outright by the com- 
pany. By this latest consolidation, it is 
said that control of almost all the sand 
and gravel deposits in that locality are 
placed under one management.—Fredcrick- 
town (Mo.) News. 





Certainteed Products Company 
to Build Wall Board Plant 
at Acme, Texas 


T the recent meeting of the directors 

of the Certainteed Products Co. in 
New York plans were adopted for a wall 
board plant which will be constructed at 
Acme, Texas, by the Acme Plaster Mills, 
a subsidiary corporation. It is stated by 
C. V. Vestal, superintendent of the com- 
pany’s mills at Acme, that the proposed 
plant will cost $500,000 and will. give em- 
ployment to 200 persons. The decision to 
add a wall board plant to the industry was 
reached as a result of extensive explora- 
tions of the gypsum deposits of this sec- 
tion which were made by the company 
during the last few months. It was found 
that the supply of gypsum rock was suffi- 
cient to allow operations for a long period. 
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Gypsum Industries Appoints 
Henry J. Schweim Chief 
Engineer 


ENRY J. SCHWEIM has been ap- 

' pointed chief engineer of The Gypsum 
Industries, Chicago, Ill., to succeed the late 
Virgil G. Marani, who served the industry 
in that capacity for many years. These men 
were personal friends and for a long period 
were engineering associates. 





Henry J. Schweim 


Mr. Schweim’s engineering education was 
received at Armour Institute of Technology. 
He was associated with Mundie and Jensen, 
architects, with the National Fireproofing 
Co. as chief draftsman and with the United 
States Gypsum Co. as sales engineer, super- 
visor of sales, testing engineer and as dis- 
trict manager. During the war he was sent 
to New York to serve the government in 
securing supplies of gypsum building prod- 
ucts and to act in engineering advisory capac- 
ities. Thus his technical training has been 
backed by a wealth of practical experience. 


Thomas Brisch, President Rock- 
well Lime Company, Dies 


Suddenly 


HOMAS BRISCH, president of the 

Rockwell Lime Co. of Chicago, IIl., and 
of the brick company which bears his name, 
was stricken with a heart attack recently, 
and died while he was being rushed to the 
hospital. 

Mr. Brisch was 58 years old and is sur- 
vived by a sister and two brothers. 

Besides serving as active head of the lime 
and brick companies, Mr. Brisch was ai 
officer and director of several banks and 
manufacturing concerns about Chicago.— 
Chicago (Ill.) Herald. 
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New York State Quarry Men 
Meet at Albany 


Annual Elections, Changes in By-Laws 
—Secretary’s Report Shows Great Activity 


HE New York State Crushed Stone As- 

sociation held its regular monthly meet- 
ing at Albany, Friday, December 18. The 
annual election was held at this meeting and 
A. G. Seitz, of the Rock Cut Stone Co., was 
elected president for 1926. G. E. Schaefer, 
of the General Crushed Stone Co., was re- 
elected secretary and treasurer. 

Some changes in the by-laws were made, 
and there was a long discussion on the cost 
of electric power for plant operation. 

A feature of this meeting was the report 
by the secretary of the year’s activities. The 
association has no dues and no initiation fees. 
Expenses were the very moderate sum of 
$132.47 for the past two years or about $1.50 
per year per member. 

The report gives a summary of the work 
which had been done by the association in 
1925, and after reading it every member was 
probably convinced that his $1.50 had been 
well invested. The summary follows: 


Activities of the New York State 
Crushed Stone Association 
in 1925 


Discussed new legislative bills pertinent to 
our industry supporting some and opposing 
others. 

Negotiated with insurance companies rela- 
tive to downward revisions in premiums for 
workmen’s compensation liability. 

Watched tariffs for freight rate revisions, 
and handled in particular the discriminations 





















































































George E. Schaefer 





by certain carriers in publishing crushed 
gravel rates on 10 cents per ton lower basis 
than stone. 

Voted in favor of present structure of 
freight rate establishment and opposed ten- 
tative changes to a mileage or zone basis. 

Met with other state stone associations rel- 
ative to standardization of sizes and research 
work in connection with the use of stone 
versus gravel in concrete pavement construc- 
tion. 

Met with state and county highway off- 
cials to promote a better mutual understand- 
ing, insure greater production, better quality 
of product, uniformity of shipments through- 





A. G. Seitz 


out the season rather than peak loads in 
spring and fall; more adequate deliveries. 

Assisted National Crushed Stone Associa- 
tion in railroad matters in this state, and 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at Washington. 

Procured approximately 25 new members 
for the National Crushed Stone Association. 

Contributed our share of new Bureau of 
Engineering and Research at Washington. 

Deplored the action of some state and 
county penal institutions in selling stone 
commercially in competition with regular 
commercial quarries. 

Kept in touch with matters vital to our 
industry, developing same where necessary, 
and transmitting information to our mem- 
bership. 

Assisted each other on shipments where 
necessary so that maximum service could be 
rendered irrespective of which firm order 
had been originally placed. 

Visited and inspected 20 stone quarries 
and three gravel plants, interchanging ideas 
for betterment of production methods. 
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Indiana Crushed Stone Associa- 
tion Holds Annual Meeting 


HE fourteenth annual meeting of the 


Indiana Crushed Stone Association was 
held recently at Indianapolis, Ind. 





E. B. Taylor 


Many very enthusiastic discussions were 
held during the several hours the Indiana 
operators were in session, and the operators 
were especially optimistic about the 1926 
season ‘confronting them. 

The following were elected officers of the 
association for 1926: 

N. E. Kelb, Greencastle, Ind., president ; 
John Collett, Ridgeville, Ind., vice-president ; 
F. W. Connell, Indianapolis, sec’y-treasurer. 

E. B. Taylor, Greencastle, Ind., was elected 
chairman of the executive board, and R. E. 
Greely, St. Paul, Ind.; E. H. Tielker, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind.; J. E. Baney, Kentland, Ind., 
and E. T. Milligan, Muncie, Ind., directors. 








F. W. Connell 
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Traffic and Transportation 


By EDWIN BROOKER, Consulting Transportation and Traffic Expert 


Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Proposed Changes in Rates 


HE following are the latest proposed 
changes in freight rates up to the week 
beginning January 20: 


Central Freight Association Docket 


12213. Stone, dolomite, raw, in bulk in open- 
top cars. Woodville and Gibsonburg, Ohio, to 
Cambridge, Ohio. Present, 191%4 cents; proposed, 
$1.13 per net ton. 

12221. Gravel and sand, except blast, engine, 
filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grinding or 
polishing, loam, molding ‘or silica. Carloads, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, to various points in Ohio. Present 
and proposed rates as follows: 


From Columbus, Ohio 


















To Proposed rate Present rate 

DERI IR MDING os. sccsiccscescecscacne $ .60 

ET RE CO 7 ee ene .70 ‘80 
Newcomerstown, Ohio ................ .90 * 
MUMCICHB VINE, “CORIO <cnce.csceoccecssesse 1.00 Xf 
EPRCMMOETS DID: ciseccccecesesesccosieoss 90 wi 
TORS 7 | SS) Trees 90 + 
Washington C. H., Ohiio............ -90 af 
ON SS 6) ee ne .60 70 
S, <uaceston, Ohio...................... .60 8 
i i od ae 70 cd 
Morrow, Ohio .... Si ee .80 + 
Cincinnati, ER ene -90 ui 
Springfield, Ohio .... ener ers .70 -90 
Dayton, Ohio. .......... septccmctsaes .70 .90 
Centerburg, Ohio .......................- 4 .86 
Mt. Vernon, “‘Ohio....................... .70 .80 
Brink Haven, Ohio...................... .80 * 
eT SS 0 -90 vd 
POE RNNR MOTUS: aciccecesccrnccaccecccesesecee .90 es 
Akron, Ohio gore 1.00 3 
een a PON ee, .70 .90 
Bucyrus, Ohio ........ . 80 .90 
Carrothers, Ohio ................- 1.00 = 
Sandusky, Ohio .................... 1.10 ~ 
Vernon, Ohio .... < .. 1.00 sd 
AI, ADD icceceosccenrece ~ ao * 
Maple Grove, a cpeeeerernanecs 1.10 - 
Burgoon, Ohio ......... 1.10 - 
PRR RNID cnc cesscncicccncevecces 1.20 - 
Loudonville, Ohio ...... .. 1.00 * 
Mansfield, Ohio ...... . 90 1.00 
Crestline, Ohio ........... os -90 1.00 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio.. 1.00 “i 
Dunkirk, I aan casos 1.10 = 
SS I aces raccctccaicccncsue 1.10 . 
Milford Center, Se eee -60 .70 
eS) (eee .70 90 
oo a .90 1.00 
Woodington, .90 * 


— class. 
2237. Crushed stone. 
Ohic, to Ohio points: 


Carloads, Marble Cliff, 
In cents per 2000 lb. 





















































Destinations Present Proposed 

NN ose cero secinceerecsroeeeccenoene $ .60 

SS ERE Eee Ce Serene nnenenn .70 .60 
RRR © = ciseccckeceeccscctevecotecsswwencneerane .70 -60 
Condit ...... as oO .60 
Centerburg .............. 70 -60 
Mt. Liberty —_ beet 
Bangs — nee 
gs TS ee rene .70 .60 
Gambier _............. ae tiers ce 
Howard ...... -80 70 
OS ae eee eer eees nas -70 
BRRRIIEE REINWIERD: | nicevecsevnncsescconox cos ee .70 
(SS ERE Renee 90 70 
6 SS SS omens en et 
Millersburg sie ae .70 
Holmesville se ca 
Fredericksburg .90 .70 
BRS EEE | ssvcceseccscsseccessegscesnionene Seen .70 
East Union sone eoee 
Orrville 90 .70 
Marshallville ...................... oe con 
NINE sssieccsénsaseecsss . 1.00 .80 
RMMIRIIOND iscsscevennecesessessnssees Et awe sce 
NN pen 
Akron ....... ee: .80 
Cuyahoga Falls” cs .80 
Hudson mee .90 
Macedonia pees om 
Bedford eee 





12279. Gravel and sand. Aiebhtene Baden and 
Freedom, Penn., to Hecla, Penn. Present rate: 
16 cents from Ambridge and 17 cents from Baden 
and Freedom, Penn; proposed, $1.25 per net ton. 

12282. Gravel and sand. East Liverpool, Ohio, 


to Ellwood City, Penn. Present rate, 1114 cents; 
proposed, 80 cents per ton of 2000 lb 

12283. Crushed stone. Carloads, Sandusky, 
Ohio, to Uhricksville, Ohio. Present rate, $1.40 
per net ton; proposed, $1.20 per net ton. 

12284. Crushed black slag. Carloads, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, to Franklin, Ohio. Present, 11% 
cents; proposed, $1 per_ton, applicable on ship- 
ments originating at Copper Hill, Tenn., and 
shipped in open-top cars. 

12285. Crushed stone. Carloads, White Sul- 
phur, Ohio, to Thurston, Ohio, and Hebron and 
Corning, Ohio. Present, 90 cents per net ton; 
proposed, 70 cents per net ton to Thurston, Ohio, 
— 80 cents per net ton to Hebron and Corning, 

hio. 

Illinois Freight Association Docket 


23A. Sand, silica, blast, engine, foundry, glass 
or molding. Carloads, minimum weight marked 
capacity of car. From Bear Creek, IIll., to Gary, 
Ind., and East Gary, Ind. Present, $1.76 per 
net ton; proposed $2.02 per net ton. 

1068A. Gravel, novaculite or gannister. Car- 
loads, minimum weight 60,000 lb. From Elco 


and Gravel Pit, IIl., to Mexico, Mo. (rates in 
ova per net ton): Present, $2.48; proposed, 
1.76. 

2778B. Feldspar. Carloads, minimum weight 


marked capacity of car. From East St. Louis, 
Ill., when originating at Hill City, S. D., to 
Murphysboro, Ill. (rates in cents per net ton). 
Present, $2.90; proposed, 75 cents. 

2779D. Lime. Carloads, minimum weight 30,- 
000 Ib. From Mosher and Ste. Genevieve, Mo., 
to DeKalb, Ill. Present, combination of locals; 
proposed, 17 cents. 

3472. Crib and derrick stone. In open cars, 
carloads, minimum weight marked capacity of 
car. From Chasco, IIll., to Joppa, Ill., for de- 
livery direct from cars to government barges. 
Present, 88 cents per net ton; proposed, 55 cents 
per net ton. 


Western Trunk Line Docket 


5063. Granite and marble. From and to Colo- 
rado common points and Groups 1 to 7 inclusive, 
as shown in Items 2685A and 2690 of W. T. L. 
Tariff 111E, I. C. C. A1498. Present as shown 
in Items 2685A and 2690 W. T. L. 111E. Pro- 
posed description: Hammered, finished, dressed, 
carved or lettered (not sculptured or statuary), 
all chiseled, traced, polished, carved or lettered 
pieces to be in boxes or crates or with finished 
surfaces protected by boxing or crating securely 
strapped to each piece. Minimum weight, car- 
loads, 50,000 lb., L. C. L. actual weight. 

5073. Sand, ” gravel, cinders, crushed refuse, 
gravel, crushed concrete gravel and sand and 
gravel pit strippings. ‘Carloads. From Beloit and 
Janesville, Wis., and South Beloit, Ill., to Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Present, 4 cents per 100 lb.; pro- 
posed, from South Beloit and Beloit, 4.4 cents 
per 100 lb.; from Janesville, 4.2 cents per 100 Ib. 
Minimum weight 90% of car, but not less than 
40,000 Ib. 


Trunk Line Association Docket 


12941. To increase rate of $1.10 to $1.20 per 
ton of 2000 lb. on crushed stone, carloads, from 
North Leroy, N. Y., to Hall, Bellona, Berton and 
Penn Yan, N. Y. Reason for this proposal: To 
place rate on same basis as now carried by the 
N. Y. C. R. R. from Leroy, N. Y. 

Southern Freight Association Docket 

24650. Lime. Carloads, minimum weight as to 
$2.65 of the rate (proportion to Cincinnati, Ohio) 
20 net tons; as to 72 cents of the rate (propor- 
tion beyond Cincinnati, Ohio), minimum weight 
25 net tons, from Burns, Tenn., to California, 
Ohio. No through rates now published. Pro- 
posed, $3.37 per ton, same as at present applicable 
from Sherwood, Tenn. 

24651. Artificial stone. It is proposed to es- 
tablish on artificial stone, carloads, subject to 
present description and minimum weight, from 
Richmond, Va., to Petersburg, Va., based on pro- 
posed Georgia mileage scale, reduced 10% as of 
July 1, 1922. 

34655. Slate, crushed or stone chips or gran- 
ules in packages or in bulk. Carloads, minimum 
weight 60,000 lb. From Esmont (proper and 
when from beyond), Arvenia and Dutch Gap, Va., 
to Memphis, Tenn. Present rate, lowest combina- 
tion; proposed, same rates as are in effect to 
Atlanta, Ga. (and group), Mobile, Ala., New 
Orleans, La., and Vicksburg, Miss., the rates to 
these points being from Esmont (proper), Arvenia 
and Dutch Gap, Va., $4.77 per net ton and from 
Esmont (when for beyond), $4.50 per net ton. 

24661. Crude phosphate rock, lump or ground. 


Carloads, minimum weight 20 gross tons, except 


when marked capacity of car is less, in which 
case the marked capacity of car will be the mini- 
mum weight, but in no case less than 18 gross 
tons, from Wallace, Ky., to Nashville, Tenn. 
Present rate, 16 cents per 100 lb. or $3.58 per ton 
of 2240 lb. (fertilizer rate); proposed, $3.25 per 
ton of 2240 lb., which compares favorably with 
rates in effect from other Southern fields. 

24671. Feldspar. It is pr eee | to revise the 
present rates on _ feldspar. rloads, minimum 
weight 50,000 lb. From Clinchfield and Black 
Mountain Ry. producing points to Camden, N. J., 
to be the same as currently in effect to Phila- 
delphia, Penn. ‘ 

24696. Slag. It is proposed to establish rates 
on slag, carloads, minimum weight marked ca- 
pacity of car, except when cars are loaded to 
visible capacity, actual weight will govern. From 
Birmingham, Ala., and_group to common and 
local points on the A. B. & A. Ry. in Georgia 
east of La Grange and south of Atlanta on basis 
of the mileage scale generally used in constructing 
slag rates from the Birmingham district to the 
southeast applied to the distance from Birmingham 
proper. Proposed rates to representative points 
on this basis are Thalman, $1.98; Offerman, $1.94; 
Waycross, $1.89; Douglas, $1. 80; Fitzgerald, 
$1.76; Tifton, $1.80; Moultrie, $1.85; Thomas- 
ville, $1.85 Cordele, $1.67; Montezuma, $1.58; 
Manchester, $1.44; Senoia, $1.53; Union City, 
$1.58 per net ton. ; 

24710. Stone, crushed, etc. It is proposed to 
cancel the carload commodity rates published in 
Agt. Glenn’s Northbound Commodity Tariff I. C. 
C. A498 applying on stone, crushed or rubble, 
from Atlanta, Ga., to Ohio River crossings, Mem- 
phis, Nashville, Tenn, St. Louis, Mo., East St. 
Louis, Ill., and Belleville, Ill., account of no move- 
ment. Class rates to apply after cancellation. 

It is also proposed to make the rates published 
in Georgia R. R.’s Stone Tariff I. C. C. A46 on 
stone, crushed, rubble or granite sand, carloads, 
from Conyers, Lithonia, Redan and Stone Moun- 
tain, Ga., to Ohio River crossings, Memphis, etc., 
subject to Rule 77 of C. C. Tariff Circular 
18A, as to intermediate points of origin via direct 
routes through Atlanta, Ga. 

24719. Sand or gravel. It is proposed to can- 
cel the present rate of 95 cents per net ton on 
sand or gravel, carloads, from emphis, Tenn., 
to Pontotoc, Miss., account of no movement. Class 
or combination rates to apply after cancellation. 


24738. Crushed stone.  ‘Carloads, minimum 
weight 90% of marked capacity of car, except 
when cars are loaded to their visible capacity, 
actual weight will govern, from Louisville, Ky., 
to Prospect, Ky. Present rate, 10% cents per 
100 lb. (Class A); proposed, 4 cents per 100 Ib., 
made in line with rates applicable between sta- 
tions on the L. & N. R. R. for similar distances. 


24756. Granite or ine paving blocks. Car- 
loads, minimum weight 90% of marked capacity 
of car, but not less than 60,000 lb., from Moores- 
ville, N. C., to Philadelphia, Penn., and points 
taking same rates. Present rate, 45 cents per 
100 lb. (Class A rate); proposed, $3.49 per net 
ton, same as rate in effect from other North 
Carolina quarries. 


24765. Gravel. Carloads, subject to present 
description and carloads, minimum weight, from 
Camden, Tenn., to Hurboldt, Tenn. Present rates: 
Via N. C. & St. L. and M. & O., $1.13; via 
N. C. & St. L. and L. & N., $1.24 per net ton. 
Proposed rate, 97 cents per net ton, same as rate 
from Elco and Gravel Pit, IIl. 


24774. Crushed stone. It is proposed to can- 
cel the present commodity rates as published in 
Southern Ry. I. C. C. A9979 from Toccoa, Ga., 
to Belton, Central, Columbia, Easley, East Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., Gastonia, N. C., Greer, S. 
Kings Mountain, N. C,, Seneca, Spartanburg and 
Union, S. C., permitting the mileage rates as 
published in So. Ry. Crushed Stone Scale I. C. C. 
A9895 (which are lower) to apply. 


24779. Granite and stone. It is proposed to 
establish rates on granite or stone —e and 
less than carloads, from Elberton, Ga., and Group 
to Henning, Tenn., the same as currently appli- 
cable to Ripley, Tenn. Combination rates now 
apply. 

24782. Bituminous rock. It is proposed to 
establish through commodity rates on bituminous 
rock, carloads, from Bowling Green and Epleys, 
Ky., to stations on the Southern Ry. east of 
Decatur, Ala. Belle Mina, Ala., to Fackler, Ala., 
inclusive, such rates to be constructed on basis of 
Decatur, Ala., combination using local rate to 
Decatur, plus proportions required by Southern 
Ry. for their haul. The proposed rates range from 
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$2.48 to $3.02 per net ton and are to apply in 
lieu of present combination rates. 

24789. Sand. Carloads, minimum weight marked 
capacity of car, from St. Louis, Mo., to Memphis, 
Tenn. Class rates now apply. Proposed—15c per 
100 Ib. made in line with rates in effect from 
Ohio River crossings and Chicago, Ill., to Mem- 
phis, Tenn. : 

24794. Sand and gravel. It is proposed to can- 
cel the present commodity rates on sand and 
gravel, from and to the following points, account 
of no movement: From Hamburg, S. C., to vari- 
ous points; from Blackville, S. C., to Charleston, 
S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; from Windsor, S. C., to 
Augusta, Ga. The present rates are as shown in 
So. Ry. Sand-Gravel Tariff, I. C. C. A9890. 

24845. Lime. Carloads, minimum weight 60,000 
lb., from Burns, Tenn., to Erin and Palmyra, 
Tenn. Present rate 9%c per 100 Ib. Proposed— 
$1.10 per net ton and to automatically expire July 
1, 1926. (Applicable only on intrastate traffic.) 


Southwestern Freight Bureau Docket 

6902. Bituminous rock, from points in the south- 
east to points in Missouri. To amend all tariffs 
applicable on bituminous rock, bituminous rock 
asphalt and rock asphalt, from points in Southern 
Freight Association territory to points in South- 
western Freight Bureau territory by making the 
commodity description read: 

“Bituminous rock, crushed or ground. Carloads, 
minimum weight 80,000 lb. except when, for car- 
riers’ convenience, car of less capacity is furnished 
in which event marked capacity of car but not less 
than actual weight, will govern (in such instances 
bills should carry certificate over agent’s signa- 
ture ‘Car of greater capacity not available’), but 
in no case less than 50,000 lb. The minimum 
weight will be charged for on each car when 
actual amount loaded is less.” (Not applicable from 
points local to the Sou. y 

A shipper directs attention to the manner in 
which this commodity is classified in tariffs cover- 
ing rates thereon and it is desired to make the 
description uniform in all tariffs. 


What Freight Rate Silica Sand 
Can Bear 


HAT looks like a favorable squint at 

the theory of putting on the traffic rates 
it can bear is given by Attorney-Examiner 
William A. Disque in his report on No. 
17060, Frohman Chemical Co. vs. Baltimore 
and Ohio et al., a case involving the rea- 
sonableness of a rate of $3.15 per ton on 
silica sand from points in the Ottawa dis- 
trict of Illinois to Sandusky, Ohio. The 
complaint alleged it was unreasonable to 
the extent it exceeded $2. 

Complainant compared the earnings on 
the traffic in question with those on other 
heavy loading commodities, as to which 
the transportation characteristics were testi- 
fied to be substantially similar, or, in some 
instances, more burdensome. Disque repro- 
duced a table of the comparisons, the articles 
compared with silica sand being iron ore, 
spelter, zinc ore roasted, common brick, 
pulp wood and sugar beets. Then he said 
the freight charges from the Ottawa dis- 
trict were more than double the stated aver- 
age value of silica sand, which average was 
$1.50 per ton. On the commodities with 
which comparison was made the freight 
charges, Disque said, were generally much 
less than half the value of the load. Fur- 
ther discussing the volume of the rate, 
Disque said: 

Complainant contends that the value of the com- 
modity and the cost of the service should be given 
primary consideration. However, these things are 
y no means controlling factors in determining 
Proper rates on individual commodities. The pub- 
lc interest requires that the value of the service, 
Or what the traffic can reasonably bear, be given 
important consideration. Silica sand is apparently 
shipped wherever it is needed, regardless of the 
reight rate. It goes to all sections of the country. 
he volume of the movement is heavy; in cther 
words, the traffic moves freely. 


Complainant’s comparisons, as analyzed and dis- 


Toke C jon, briel, have been fully considered.— 
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Pennsylvania Sand and Gravel 
Producers Win Important 
Case 


"THE case of the Pennsylvania Sand and 

Gravel Producers’ Association against 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. e¢ al., 
was decided recently by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the producers securing 
about all that they had asked for. This is 
the end of a series of litigations brought 
before the Public Service Commission of 
Pennsylvania and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, beginning back in 1920. It is 
important to the whole mineral aggregate 
industry because of the principles laid down. 


The complaint of the producers said that 
the sand and gravel rates were too high per 
se, as compared with the rates in other terri- 
tories, and also that they were prejudicial 
as compared with the rates on crushed stone 
and slag in the same or contiguous territory. 
The commission decided both contentions in 
favor of the producers. 


The National Sand and Gravel Associa- 
tion in what is known as the Central States 
Complaint included the situation of the 
Pennsylvania producers, but at that time, 
1922, the commission decided that the rates 
in the central territory were not too high 
and it refused to recognize any local situa- 
tion. Then the present case was brought (in 
1923) by the following companies as the 
Pennsylvania Sand and Gravel Association: 
Crawford Sand and Gravel Co., J. K. Davi- 
son and Bro., Iron City Sand Co., Keystone 
Sand and Supply Co., Lake Shore Sand and 
Gravel Co., Mercer Sand Co., Nickel Plate 
Sand and Gravel Co., Ohio River Sand Co., 
Pittsburgh Sand and Supply Co., and Uni- 
versal Sand Co. Most of these producers 
are in the Pittsburgh territory and all are in 
western Pennsylvania. The rates are on 
shipments to destinations in New York, Ohio 
and West Virginia, and 20 railroads were 
included in the complaint. 


The right of sand and gravel producers to 
have a low rate for their product, on account 
of its nature, and the conditions under which 
it is transported, was upheld by the com- 
mission and the paragraph concerning this 
is so important that it is quoted in full: 


“Sand and gravel are among the lowest 
grade commodities known to commerce, and 
cannot move except at low rates. They are 
transported exclusively in open top cars. 
loaded to and beyond the marked capacity of 
the car, the average being in excess of 50 
tons, and move generally in as great a vol- 
ume as slag or crushed stone. The average 
loading of 1238 cars from the Ambridge 
plant (Ohio River Sand Co.) in 1923 was 
58.9 tons. Some plants load as high as 40 
to 50 cars per day, and the entire day’s out- 
put is generally moved from the plant at the 
time the empty cars are placed. An ample 
supply of empty cars is generally near at 


hand, and loading is usually accomplished 
in 24 hours. The risk and liability of loss 
aid damage is negligible. The movement 1s 
generally in train lots and it is considered 
desirable traffic.” 


Concerning the rates on sand and gravel 
as compared with crushed stone and slag, the 
commission says: 


“Generally speaking, there is no trans- 
portation reason why the rates on sand and 
gravel should be higher than the rates on 
slag or crushed stone. In most territories 
and in the states they are given the same 
rates, and where we have prescribed scales 
in any territory or on all of them they 
have been rated the same. The rates com- 
plained of, considered as a whole, are clearly 
too high. 


“We find that the defendants’ rates on 
sand and gravel in carloads from complain- 
ants’ shipping points in western Pennsyl- 
vania to destinations in Ohio, New York 
and West Virginia are, and for the future 
will be, unjust, unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial, to the extent that they exceed 
the rates contemporaneously maintained on 
slag and crushed stone, in carloads, from 
and to the same points subject to the appli- 
cation of the following scales as a maximum 
for single line hauls, 20 cents per ton to be 
added for joint line hauls. In computing 
distances under this scale the shortest routes 
via existing connections for the interchange 
of carload traffic shall be used embracing 
as a maximum the lines of not more than 
three line-haul carriers.” 


Rate Rate 
Distance (miles) (cents) Distance (miles) (cents) 


20 and under.......... 60 125 and over 100...... 110 
40 and over 20...... 70 150 and over 125...... 120 
60 and over 40...... 80 175 and over 150...... 130 
80 and over 60......90 200 and over 175...... 140 


100 and over 80......106 


The order for the above has been entered 
and the rates will go into effect March 15. 


Oyster Shell Rates 


FINDING of undue prejudice and an 

order to remove it not later than March 
15 have been made in No. 15946, Gulf City 
Manufacturing Co. vs. Apalachicola North- 
ern et al., mimeographed, as to rates on 
crushed oyster shells, carloads, from Apa- 
lachicola, Fla., to Ohio and Mississippi cross- 
ings, and beyond. The commission, by divi- 
sion No. 1, said the rates were not un- 
reasonable but unduly prejudicial to the 
extent those from Apalachicola to St. Louis, 
Cairo, Evansville, Louisville, Cincinnati, and 
points beyond exceed or may exceed the con- 
temporaneously maintained rates from Pen- 
sacola and Mobile, to the same destinations, 
by more than 4.5 cents. It found the com- 
plainant had not been damaged and denied 
reparation. The finding includes oyster-shell 
dust.—Traffic World. 
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To Challenge “Government in 
Business” 


REBELLION by industry against 
the constant and growing intrusion 
of the government into the field of busi- 
ness activity is taking form. After watch- 
ing bureaucracy extend itself amazingly 
during the post-war years in federal, state, 
county, and city governments to the det- 
riment of private initiative, leaders en- 
gaged in all types of business pursuits are 
now planning to offer stubborn resistance. 
The first marker of the new movement 
is found in the mass meeting of industrial 
leaders, held at Washington, December 
10. 


A preliminary meeting was held in 
Washington, with representatives of 22 
leading trade associations present. The re- 
sult of this meeting was appointment of 
the planning committee to issue the call 
for the December meeting and to suggest 
a program of action for the campaign. 


The official call carried the names of 
the following members of the planning 
committee: Homer L. Ferguson, Newport 
News, Va., former president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
and president, Newport News Ship Build- 
ing Co.; F. Highland Burns, Baltimore, 
president, Maryland Casualty Co. and 
president, International Association of 
‘Casualty and Surety Underwriters; J. E. 
Edgerton, Nashville, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and 
president, Lebanon Woolen Mills, and 
Gen. R. C. Marshall, Jr., general manager, 
Associated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, who is chairman of the committee. 


The meeting was not directed against 
governmental regulation of industry, but 
its full force was thrown into opposition 
of the practice under which tax-paying 
business firms are forced to finance the 
government as an active competitor. 

Preliminary study of the situation has 
definitely linked penetration of the gov- 
ernment into business with desires by 
those in publc office to perpetuate their 
tenure, magnify their functions or enlarge 
the field for political control and “spoils.” 
These desires have been advanced in a 
manner so subtle as to cause Congress 
and the appropriating bodies of smaller 
units of government unwittingly to up- 
hold the general practice. 


The December meeting was held in 
Washington two days after Congress con- 
vened. Those who are anticipating the 
meeting’s possibilities see a chance for 
the trend of conditions to be appreciated 
by the legislators. Most assuredly, say 
these observers, when once Congress 
comes to a realization of the manner in 
which the public funds are being expended 
in wasteful business activities, a change 


of affairs will be forthcoming. 

The certainty of mind in this connection 
is bolstered by the fact that the platforms 
of both major political parties strongly con- 
tend that the government should be kept out 
of business. Stress is being laid upon the 
fact that the nation has developed under 
the individualistic theory of government, 
and not under the socialistic. To quote 
from a recent decision by the Supreme 
Court of South Dakota, “The Constitution 
and laws of the United States and of the 
various states have been framed under a 
policy having primary regard for indi- 
vidua] rights.” 

The number of individual industries 
that are mustering for the present attack 
on bureaucracy indicates the great variety 
of industrial enterprises into which the 
governmental units have thrust them- 
selves. At the preliminary meeting held 
in Washington, October 20, representa- 
tives of more than a score of major indus- 
tries cited case after case to show the 
scope of this intrusion. 

Now that the situation is crystallizing, 
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it may be expected that conditions which 
individual minds have long known to exist 
will be forced into a position where a 
critical survey will be inevitable. 


Among the charges which the meeting 
next month may be expected to develop 
for the attention of Congress, govern- 
ment officials and the public are the fol- 
lowing : 


1. Penetration of government bodies 
into business denotes almost invariably 
an effort by those in public office to per- 
petuate their tenure. 


2. Lack of successful methods, efficient 
management and the driving force cre- 
ated by prospects of genuine industrial 
progress forces government production 
costs higher than those of private busi- 
ness organizations. 


3. Government enterprises, usually 
launched under the pretext of saving 
money through elimination of private 
profit, almost invariably result in the 
wasting of public money, with the losses 
concealed by refusals to employ cost ac- 
counting systems that truly indicate ex- 
penses involved. 

4. Extension of business activities in 
the realm of government is in exact ac- 
cord with the dictates of the basic theories 
of communism. 





Calcium and Tuberculosis 


N 1922, Rock Propucts sent out a ques- 

tionnaire to all the lime plants in the 
United States in which they were asked to 
express their opinions and beliefs, based on 
actual observations, as to the effect of lime 
dust on their workers, with particular em- 
phasis on those employes known to be tuber- 
cular. In supplement to this, another ques- 
tionnaire of the same form was later sent 
to the gypsum plants. The replies to these 
questionnaires were startling. When printed 
in the January 24 issue of Rock Propucts 
they created comment all over the world. 
And it hasn’t ended yet. 

Miriam S. Iszard has recently finished 
some very interesting experiments in order 
to find out whether calcium dusts exert 
beneficial or detrimental action where there 
is a tuberculous involvement of the lungs. 
Rabbits were used as subjects and were in 
some cases inoculated with tuberculosis 
either before or after the lime dusting 
treatment. In all cases the entire groups 
of rabbits were exposed to equal amounts 
of lime dust over the same period of time. 

The results of these experiments would 
appear to prove that calcium dusts in gen- 
eral are not harmful to the lungs. Tuber- 
culosis development has been retarded by 
the action of the dust and more so in the 
cases where dusting follows the tubercular 
bacilli inoculation. While these experiments 
appear not to be conclusive, there is suffi- 
cient basis for much further work on this 
subject, for it is very evident that there is 
much that would be of great benefit to man- 


kind to be derived from this source. 

The entire experimental work and data 
of Miss Iszard can be found in the Journal 
of Industrial Hygiene, Vol. III, No. 2. 


English Cement Plant Effects 
Large Savings by Clean- 


ing Flue Gases 

F peomege works in England is saving 

from £6 to £10 per day by cleaning 
the gases coming from the rotary kilns in 
which the cement is burned or roasted. These 
gases contain a considerable amount of dust, 
and, although they were formerly passed 
through dust settling chambers, only a small 
proportion of the dust was caught, the bulk 
being carried to the chimney and discharged 
into atmosphere. Apart from creating a 
nuisance to the surrounding neighborhood, 
it constituted a serious loss of valuable raw 
material, a point amply confirmed after the 
latest form of dust collecting apparatus had 
been put into operation. The apparatus in 
question is a patent dust collector made by 
Davidson & Co., Ltd., of Belfast, and is 
applied to the chimney serving the cement 
kiln. Prior to entering the chimney, the 
gases coming from the rotary kiln are 
passed through the collector, which cleans 
them thoroughly, and retrieves no less than 
5 lb. of dust per minute. Considering that a 
cement kiln is usually in continuous opera- 
tion for 24 hours per day for months at 2 
time, hundreds of tons of dust are soon col- 


lected, the monetary saving being cor- 
respondingly large.— British Commercial 
News. 
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Making “Supertile” in California 


Sunset Tile Company Makes a New Form of 
Poured Tile Which Is Cured in the Molds 


“QUPERTILE” is the trade name of a 
concrete building unit which is poured 
into the mold instead of being pressed or 
tamped. Poured concrete block made by 
various systems are in common use on the 
Pacific Coast, where this unit was developed. 
The difference between it and other poured 
tile is in the method of curing and han- 
dling. There are plants in operation at Red- 
lands, Calif., Portland, Ore., and Seattle, 
Wash., and others building as this is written. 
The description here is 
of the Redlands plant. 
The concrete is 
mixed in an ordinary 
mixer of local make, 
a 1:2:4 mix being 
used. The sand is a 
good quality of con- 
crete sand from a lo- 
cal pit and the coarse 
aggregate is “No. 4 
stone” about 34-in. in 
diameter, bought from 
a rock crushing com- 
pany. The aggregate 
is measured into the 
mixer by buggies and 
the cement by the sack. 
It is given 2 minutes 
dry and 2 minutes wet 
mix, 

The consistency is 
such that the concrete 
has a slump of % in. 
Experience and the 
measuring of the ma- 
terials, including the 
water, enables the 
mixer man to keep it at that consistency with- 
out regular testing. The mixer discharges 
dire ctly onto a gang of molds and is “spaded” 
into them by rocking a plate with teeth over 
the molds so that the concrete is forced into 
them and all air spaces eliminated. 

TW molds in a gang of 16 for the 6-in. 
tile, are set on a cast iron plate which has 
the cast iron cores cast on it, When the 
molds are full they can be lifted from the 


cores leaving holes where the cores were. 
The molds with the tile are put into a kiln 
for steam curing. 

The manner in which this is done is an 
essential part of the process. The core plate 
and the gang of molds is carried on a mov- 
able platform which can be raised and low- 
ered by a crank. The platform is set at 
the right level for pouring while the molds 
are being filled and then wheeled to the 
kiln. The platform is then raised or lowered 








F. W. Moore, one of the owners of the Sunset Tile Co., Redlands, Calif., with 
one of the gang molds for the manufacture of poured concrete building units 


as may be necessary until the molds are 
over a rack in the kiln. Then the platform 
is lowered, withdrawing the cores and leav- 
ing the molds in place on the rock. This 
machine is called the stacker. The angle 
iron racks in each kiln will hold five sets 
of molds. 

The molds with the tile in them are taken 
from the kilns to the yard by a special 
armed truck. This has as many arms as 


there are racks in the kiln. The arms are 
pushed under the molds and lifted by a 
lever so that all the molds in the kiln are 
removed in one operation. The emptied 
molds are piled on timbers to allow the 
truck to be run under them, the arms on the 
truck being pushed back to make room for 
the molds. The pile of molds is then lifted 
by the lever and wheeled back to the plant. 
Hence the five molds and 80 tile from each 
kiln are handled as a unit. 

The molds of sheet 
steel and angle iron 
are emptied quickly. 
The angle iron sides 
are unlocked and fall 
down and the parti- 
tions between the tile 
swing to one side as 
the tile is removed. 
The molds can be used 
again immediately and 
in this plant the aver- 
age use is three times 
in one day, which is 
possible, as the curing 
time is only 3 hours. 
They are sufficiently 
set in 3 hours to per- 
mit handling. 

As the tile are cured 
in the mold there is 
no distortion and the 
faces come out true 
and square. The only 
irregularity is a slight 
“lip” on the edge of 
the core hole, which of 
course is of no impor- 
tance. All tile are 12 in. long and 3% in. thick. 
They are made in 6-in. and 8-in. widths, 
and half-tile and quarter-tile are made for 
use at corners. This size fits in well with 
the usual Spanish architecture if the sur- 
face is not stuccoed and it also looks well 
in any kind of wall. It can be stuccoed 
without any preparation of the surface. 

The plant will make 3500 tile per day with 
one stacker. If another stacker were to be 
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Left—Stacking machine with battery of cores in place. Right—Concrete mixer charged by the scoop at bottom of incline; 


added this capacity might be considerably which is important in the Los Angeles mar- 
increased. The labor required is a mixer ket, as the building code of the city prohibits 
man, two men handling the molds and the the use of block with more than 12% ab- 
stacker and two more removing the molds 


from the kiln and placing them 
in the yard. The company 
operates a roofing tile plant, 
using hand machines, made by 
the Enderly Machine Co. of 
Los Angeles, and uses the 
same crew to make roofing 
‘tile when the demand for 
“supertile” slackens. 

As the concrete with a %-in. 
slump is mixed to Professor 
Abrams’ “normal consistency” 
the water-cement ratio is such 
that the full strength of the 
cement is developed. The tile 
are very strong—3000 Ib. con- 
crete. Some specimens have 
broken at more than 4000 Ib. 
The absorption is around 5%, 





buggy is used to measure aggregate for batch 


sorption. 





machinery 


The plant is owned by Moore Bros., who 
have a large packing plant and are inter- 
ested in other important operations. The 
was furnished by the Supertile 


Machinery Corp. of Los An- 
geles. M. L. White is presi- 
dent of the company, and Ste- 
phen Flam is secretary and 
treasurer. Most of the de- 
vices used were invented by 
Mr. Flam. The process is in- 
teresting, as it is a simple 
method of making poured tile 
that can be used in any cli- 
mate, and the machinery is so 
simple that it might be in- 
stalled to make tile in plants 
which already have a cement 
block business established in 
localities in which Spanish 
architecture is in favor as it 
now is in so many places in 
the United States. 





Left—Lift truck used to carry tile in molds to the stacking yard. Right—Some of the finish building tile showing the half 


and three-quarter sizes made in addition to the regular units 
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Current Market Prices of Cement 
Products 





Concrete Block 


Prices given are net per unit, f.o.b. plant or nearest shipping point 


City of shipping point 

Camden and nF N. hie 

Columbus, Ohio ........... piaterriacecnciesene aeots 
EAN 5 I ech snts Secs cake sceictcomiciveiecsetiaee piasheebacenane 
Forest Park, Ill 
Graettinger, Iowa 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Oak Park, 
Somerset, Pa. 
TU Ps ac 























Sizes 
8x8x16 8x10x16 8x12x16 
a aercy .19f .30F 
pS 
a —0——C—™:C*F nse 26.00* 
18.00* 23.00* 30.00* 
ees ee Se ee 
15f ee ee ee 


*Price per 100 at plant. tRock or panel face. (a) Face. ¢ Delivered. 
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Concrete Brick 


Prices given per 1000 brick, f.o.b. plant or near- 
est shipping point. 


Common Face 

Appleton, Minn............... 22.00 25.00@35.00 
Baltimore, Md. (Del. 

according to quan- 

|, Ret ees 15.50 22.00@50.00 
Camden and 

Trenton, Ne Joncwicn 17.00 
Ensley, Ala. (“‘Slag- 

re, 14.50 22.50@33.50 
Bene Oe eons 25.00 35.00@75.00 
Friesland, Wis................ 22.00 32.00 
Longview, i 18.00 25.00@50.00 
Milwaukee, Wis. .......... 15.00 25.00@45.00 
Mt. Pleasant, N. Y....... 14.00@23.00 
oo SS. eee 18.00 30.00@40.00 
Pasadena, Calif. ............ 12.50 
Philadelphia, Penn. ...... 715.25 $21.50 
Portland, Ore. .............. 17.00 25.00@75.00 
Prairie du Chien, Wis. 14.00 22.50 
Rass ‘Cy, S. 2... 18.00 25.00@40.00 
RR I giiiicitricniecnincs 16.50 32.50@125.00 
Watertown, N. Y......... 21.00 35.00 
Wauwatosa, Wis............ 14.00 20.00@42.00 
Winnipeg, Man.............. 14.00 22.00 
Yakima, Wash. ............ BEG © cities, 


TGray. {Red. 





Current Prices Cement Pipe 
Culvert and Sewer 4 in. 


Ms: WN iss scans cee desc roca cice 
Graettinger, Iowa 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (Db) ..ccscsccscccssssceseecneeeees 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. (a) 
Longview, Wash 
Mankato, Minn. (b) 
Mt. Pleasant, N. Y 
Norfolk, Nebr. (b) 
Paullina, Iowat 
Somerset, 
Tacoma, 
Tiskila, Ill. | on Tree (a) 
Wahoo, Nebr. (b) 
Waukesha, Wis 
Yakima, Wash. 



































*30-in. lengths up to 27-in. diam., 48-in. lengths after; 


21-in. diam. tPrice per 2 ft. length. (d) 5 in. 


6 in. Sin. 10 in. 12 in. 


on -80 -90 1.10 1.30 


17 26 -39 -50 68 .93 1.29 wn 
ae) ee -90 1.00 1.13 1.42 asciie 4s 


diam. 1@1.08. 


Prices are net per foot f.o.b. cities or nearest shipping point in carload lots unless otherwise noted. 


15 in. 18in. 20 in. 22 in. 


$14.00 per ton 
75 


05% 08% .13 17% 50 60 
peers eealiamae .60 ee. Se Oe 
19 .24 .43 55% 90 .130  ..... $1.70 


Sewer pipe 40% off list, culvert—list 


‘80' 1.002 1.403 
15 to 90 cents per foot 


ia (ea 65 75 85 1.10 1.60 .. 
ey 1.00 1.13 1.42 sein lilt 
to 24-in.—8.00 per ton 


4-in, 
$10.00 per ton 
(b) Reinforced; 
2@1.25. 3@1.65. 4@2.50. 5@3.85. 


(a) 24-in. lengths; 


24in. 27 in. 30 in. 36 in. 42 in. 48 in. 54 in. 60 in. 





85 bo el AE eS © Soaeias eee eee 
1.92 2.32 3.00 4.00 nnn, cncncn —annene nrc 
SIs tt, et ae oe ae ee i 
, _ i ar ésuiie 
1.50 1.7§ 2.50 3.25 425 ..... 

Le kt li a 
yr ro oe? ee 
2.43 ee 4 es 6.14 
2.004 3.255 4.00% 6.007 ......  ceecce sevens 
$00 erste OE es ee) Ce ee 
| 2.75 ; $8 4.62 6.14 6.96 7.78 


(c) Interlocking bar reinforced. 
6@5.00. 


7@7.50. 





Cement Tile 


Prices are net per sq. in carload lots, f.o.b. 




















Houston, Texas.—Roofing Tile, per sq. 
































nearest shipping point unless otherwise stated. Red 17.00 
Camden and Trenton, N. J.—8x12, per sq. Green Se eee 19.50 
Red 15.00 Per 1000 
Green 18.00 5x4x12 (Lightweight) ................:00--+ 45.00 
Cement City, Mich. — 5’x8’x12”, 5x8x12 (Lightweight) ..................... 80.00 
ver M 55.00 Indianapolis, Ind.—9/’x15"’ 0 
Chicago, Ill.—per sq............s.csseseeee-- 20.00 Red AEA BILL IODC OFT 14-00 
Detroit, Mich.—per 100.................... 70.00 eee 13.00 
sa orand Rapids, Mich.: ree are, Wash.—(Stone Tile) Per 1000 
extn? Se 65:00 
5x8x 6... 35.00 ‘ _, Pleasant, N. Y et 
. e DERDLGE - stnidininneatnindnaddnncesenssenassdsessouenssenne . 

” - peraeuilasancBioswteieetmaliaalias!” wn wr Fy 
ee 550 futnts eee ERC 
BR sscocieanaatoainiaie CATER 8.50 4x12 60.00 
10-in. de acchhadahnuenoubeendganesnsdéutnsensseanetieninnaneune 12.50 Waco, Texas: _ Per sq 
«=e rere Zs la a a ae Oe ela eae .60 
(ea ein ena Te 22.50 Wildasin Spur, Los Angeles, Calif: 
SETS: Pee icatcl nee as CO ee 03% 
SFIS anncsnceannnsnsnnsensnensocvsvstneseseonentecons 35.00  6x31412 ; eins Se 0414 
I mn cnnsecnenvousesessnsessesecnerscininngnsbncnnens ,. £2) ereeeceersetcns 05% 
oo CLO NE SRE 45.00 Yakima, Wash. : 
sy, EE ES de eee ey eee eee «6S ai reece -10 





Memphis Cement Products 
Companies To Combine 
and Erect Large Plant 


HE growth of the White Tile Co. and 

the White Sundial Co. of Memphis, 
Tenn., has been such during the past year 
that it has become necessary to consolidate 
the interests and move to a larger site. The 
new company to be formed will be known 
as the White Stone Co. 

A new plant for the manufacture of trim- 
stone and high test cement building tile will 
be erected on a site 334x417 ft. obtained 
for the purpose. 

The plant 110x140 ft. will house the ma- 
chiner necessary for the manufacture of 





these cement products. Five steam curing 
kilns will be built to cure the material. In 
addition to the plant a 10-room residence 
and a four-car garage will be constructed. 

The capital outlay of this plant will be 
approximately $50,000. T. L. White, former 
president of the White Sundial Co., will be 
president of the White Stone Co. J. A. 
Scandlyn will be general manager.—Mem- 
phis (Tenn.) Commercial. 


An Unusual Australian Cement 
Product 


CCORDING to F. S. Richards, who 
was formerly with the Kandos Cement 
Co., of Sidney, Australia, a form of cement 


product is made and much used in Australia, 
which is hardly known in the United States. 

This product is a corrugated sheet used 
for building residences, warehouses and the 
lighter forms of structures. It was brought 
out to compete with the corrugated iron 
sheets which are so much used as siding in 
industrial buildings, and for residences in 
hot climates. Although somewhat higher in 
first cost it is cheaper in the end especially 
in the coastal climate in which corrugated 
iron deteriorates rather quickly. 

The sheets are from % in. to 5/16 in. in 
thickness and made in standard width and 





HE National Concrete Products 
Association convention will be 
held in Chicago, February 25-26. 
An excellent program has been ar- 
ranged and all are urged to attend. 











lengths. There is no reinforcing but the 
sheets are somewhat flexible as they are 
made of 5% asbestos fiber and 95% of 
neat portland cement. They are strong and 
the corrugations will resist a weight of 450 
Ib. to the square inch before breaking down. 

Mr. Richards said there was such a call 
for these sheets that one concern which 
made them took 600 bbl. of cement weekly 
from the Kandos company. They are used 
not only in Australia but in the Pacific 
islands. The same company that manufac- 
tures these sheets also makes plain sheets 
that may be used for siding, roofing and as 
wallboard. 
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The Rock Products Market 
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Wholesale Prices of Crushed Stone 


Prices given are per ton, F.O.B., at producing point or nearest shipping point 


Crushed Limestone 





City or shipping point Screenings, ’ 
E AST ERN- _ Y% 8 4 ¥Y% inch % inch 1¥% inch 
down and less and ry and less 

Buffalo, N. iS “ 
Carey, Ohio 65@ .75 90@1.10 .85@1.00 80@ .90 
Chrattmnnt, IN. Yicccecscccccscccsccccsccss DU acencnensenccensce 1.7 
Chazy, N. 75 1.65 1.65 1.40 
Cobleskill, 1.50 1.35 1.25 1.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania .. 1.35 £35 1.35 1.35 
| en -50 — 1.30 1.20 


Munns, 

Northern New Jersey... 

Prospect, N. Y 

Walford, Penn. a 

Watertown, ty | ae 

Western New York.................... 
CENTRAL 


MUMMNE INGEN soca nec ceoncs) Snctvsevecesaspssy  cessussesieciaeetsl “aubapelipaiteses . -sesnsnesscsnceee 
Iton, Ill. ie 2 I oemre cern 1:75 








2% inch 3 inch 
andless and ie 





1.30 

.80@ .90 80@ | 90 
1.25 25 
1.40 i 40 
1.35 1.35 
1.10 1.10 





50 .50@1.00 








loomville, Middlepoint, Dun- 
kirk Bellevue, Waterville, No. 
Baltimore, Holland, Kenton, 
New Paris, Ohio; Monroe, 
Mich.; Huntington, Bluffton, 

























City or shipping point 
Berlin, Utley, Montello and Red 














Ind. 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.00 1.00 1.00 
BORNEAN) RUIIUE:  caspcdacscickccccesensmcesces M20 cote 1.35 1.15 1.20 1.20 
Chasco, IIl. gel 1.15 1.45 1.15 PSG. . cccciceaseenets 
Columbia, Krause, Valmeyer, Ill. 1.00@1.50 1.20@1.25 1.20@1.25 1.20 1.20 1.50 

5 sisi: ail oe 1.15 05 1.00 
RNR MINS, cicicabomisoenssctecnesesss cove 2.15 1.1 5 
ary, Tul. 1.00 1.37% 1.37% 1.37% 1.37% 1.37% 
Greencastle, 125 4 i = ay 
Lannon, Wis. .. peabieesess -80 1.0 J 2 
Milltown, Ind. .......... ES 022 _ .75@ 90 .75@ .90 .85@ .90 .85@ .90 .85@ .90 
Northern New Jerse , ESO ccccencccososuesce 1.80 1.60 TO cccscceskctoncomas 
River Rouge, 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 
Sheboygan, Wis. 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 TEED. ccicsictieenene 
Stone City, Iow heer 1.10T 1.05 SD: cocci 
Waukesha, Wis. .90 90 -90 -90 .90 -90 

SOUTHERN: 
. Allgood, Ala. .. Crusher run, fines out, for flux, 1.00 per net ton 

Cartersville, Ga. 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.15 12 a5 
Chico, Texas .... ain -90 1.35 1:35 2 4 1.20 1.10 
eS ie OSs See 1.00 1.19 1.00 
Ft. Springs, Ww. sien eakeesenaes -50 1.60 1.50 1 38 M28) cc 
Graystone, Ala... ee i Crusher run fluxing stone, 1.00 per net ton 
Henderson, N. C... B50! scence i 5. Se peertert ren i 
New Braunfels, semen edabesoapesoie -50@ .60 1. ne. 20 1, wer 20 .80@1.00 stig 90 75@ .90 
ONS CA <P Ug .00 1.00 1.00 -00 1.00 
a Va... Besseuasees .50@1.00 1. 0@1. 60 1.30@1.40 1.15@1.35 1. 10e 1: 20 1.00@1.05 

WESTERN: 

Avkinson, Kans, _-......--.-<.-----..- 25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.6011 @1.80 

Blue Springs & <n Neb. 20 1.45 1.45 1.35c 1.25d 1.20 

Cape prings & Wy WSS ket 1.25 1.25 B00 © sacssccinseioeee 

Kansas City, Mo. ... _ 1.00 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 

Kirkfield, Ontario . ~ 70 1.05 90 -90 ‘ -90 

Rock Hill, St. Louis county, Mo. 2:35 1.35 1:35. 1:35 1.35 2:35 
Crushed Trap Rock 

City or shipping point Screenings, : ; ; : 

Y% inch ¥% inch ¥% inch 1¥% inch 2% inch 3 inch 

down and less and less and less and less and larger 
NRL MMA aces ees .60 1.70 1.45 2.20 05 1.05 
LS eee .90 2.25 1.90 1.50 135 p BS 3 
Se | Seen 1.00 1.00 1.00 -90 DO sickens, 
Eastern Maryland .................... 1.00 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.35 1.35 
Eastern Massachusetts ............ 85 Js 5 Be pt 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Eastern New York...................- 75 2:25 i.Z5 1.25 2-25 1.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania 1.10 1.70 1.60 1.50 1,35 1.35 
Se 2.50 2.00 1.55 1.40@1.50 ; | ea 
New aven, New Britain, 

Meriden & Wallingford, Conn. -60 1.70 1.45 1.20 1.95 1.05 
Northern New Jersey...............--- 1.70e 2.20 2.00 1.60 
Wakland and El Cerriito, Cal. 1.00 1.00 1.00 90 
SHEDOV TAN, WIG. .....20.....ccovcecoeses 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.10 
De. co i es % 1.70 2.10 2.10 1.80 
Westfield, MS sscasctadtiacanien 60 1.50 1.35 1.20 1.10 1.10 

Miscellaneous Crushed Stone 
Screenings, 
Y% inch ¥ inch ¥% inch 1¥% inch 2% inch 3 inch 
down and less and less and less and less and larger 





Granite, is—Granite ......... : | ee 140 > acnsanese 
Coldwater, N. Y.—Dolomite . 1, 59 all sizes 
Columbia, S. C.—Granite.......... Eee pS eae oe 
Eastern Penn. —Quartzite ........ 3 R 1: 25 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Havelock, Ontario E 2.10 2.10 
SSS SE cena estates 75 b = 1.40 1.35 1.25 
Lohrvihs, Wis.—Granite 65 65 1.45 OO aoe. 
Middlebrook, Mo.—Granite ... 3.00@3.50 2 o0@2, = SOOOGL2S. sccticnsea 1.25 @2.00 
Northern New Jersey (Basalt) .. 1.50 1.40 MO) sccasscccerenseace 
Richmond, Calif.—Quartzite .... .75* soe 1.50* Cpe cee: _ 
Somerset, Pa. (sand-rock).......... 1.85@2.00a ECSOMO LOU Sec 1 es <ctcaniaibs 
Toccoa, Ga. (granite)................ | eS ee 1.25 





ct n 50 .25 “2 
*Cubic yd. 11 in. and less. tTwo grades. Rip rap per ton. (a) Sand. (b) to % in. (c) 1 in, 
40. 


1.40. (d) 2 in., 1.30. (e) Dust. (f) % in. (h) less 102 discount. (i) 1 in., 1. 
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Agricultural Limestone 


(Pulverized) 


Alton, IIl. ee 99% Coe 0.3% 
MgCo,; 90% thru 100 mesh............ 
Asheville, N. C.—Analysis, 57% 
CaCOs, 39% MgCOs; 50% thru 100 
mesh; 200-lb. burlap bag, 4.00; bulk 
Belfast and Rockland, Me. (rail), Lin- 
colnville, Me. (water), analysis 
CaCOs 90.04% ; MgCOs 1.5%, 100% 
thru 14 mesh, bags 
Bulk 
Branchton and Osborne, Penn.—100% 
thru 20 mesh; 60% thru 100 mesh; 
45% thru 200 mesh. (Less 50 cents 
commission to dealers)...........-..---s+«- 
Cops Girardeau, Mo.—Analysis, 93% 
aCOs, 3.5% MgCOs; pulverized ; 
50% thru 50 mes 
Cartersville, Ga—Analysis 68% 
CaCOs, 32% MgCOs; pulverized............ 
50% thru 50 mesh 
Chaumont, N. Y.—Pulverized lime- 
stone, bags, 4.00; bulk 
Chico, Tex.—-% ee a icatodietcceiieesians 
200 mesh “ 
emg Calif.—Analysis 90% CaCOs, 


u 
Cypress, Ill.—90% thru 100 mesh........ 
Danbury, Conn., Rockdale and West 
Stockbridge, Mass.— Analysis, 90% 
CaCOs, 5% MgCOs; 50% thru 100 
aan paper bags, 4.75; cloth, 5.25; 
u 


Henderson, N. (paving dust) —80% 
thru 200 ak bags 
Bulk 

Analysis CaCOs, 56%; MgCOs, 

ee) 65% thru 200 mesh, bags........ 
u 


Hillsville, Penn—Analysis, 94% 
CaCOs, 1.40% MsCOs; 75% thru 
100 mesh; — 

Jamesville, N. Y.—Analysis, 89.25% 
CaCOs; 5.25% MgCOs; pulverized, 
bags, 4.00; bulk 

Knoxville, Tenn. —Analysis, 52% 
CaCOs, 37% MgCOs; 80% thru 100 
TORTS OWS. S.9 0 6, HAE acccsscisecsecevescee 
80% thru 200 mesh, SS 

Marblehead, Ohio—Analysis, 83. 54% 
CaCOz, 14.92% MgCOs;; 60% thra 
100 mesh; 70% thru 50 mesh; 100% 
thru 10 mesh ; 80 lb. paper sacks, 
5.10; bulk 

Marion, Va. — Analysis, 90% CaCOs, 
pulverized, per ton 

Mayville, Wis.—Analysis, 54% CaCOs, 
44% MgCOs; 90% thru 100 mesh... 

Milltown, Ind.—Analysis, 94.50% 
CaCOs, 33% thru 50 mesh, 40% 
thru 50 mesh; bulk 

Olive Hill, Ky. Bulk 

Piqua, Ohio—Total neutralizing power 
95.3%; 99% thru 10, 60% thru 
50; 50% thru 100 
100% thru 10, 90% thru 50, 80% 
thru 100; bags, SAGs Cites... 
99% thru 100, 85% thru 200; bags, 
7.00; bulk 

Rocky’ Point, Va.—Analysis 99.5% 
CaCOs, 0.25% MgCOs; 50% thru 

0 mesh; bags, 3. 35 @3.50; bulk...... 

Waukesha, Wis. gids thru 100 mesh.. 

Watertown, N. Y.—Analysis, 96-99% 
CaCOs; 50% thru 100 mesh; bags, 
4.00; bulk 






























































3.90@ 


1.35@ 


2.50@ 


2.00@ 


Agricultura] Limestone 


(Crushed) 


Alton, Ill. — Analysis 99% CaCOn, 0.3% 
MgCO,; 50% thru 4 mesh.................- 
Atlas, Ky. —Analysis over 90% 
CaCOs; 90% thru 4 mesh................ 
Bedford, Ind.—Analysis, 98.5% 
CaCOs, 0.5% MgcCOs3; 90% thru 10 
mesh 
Bettendorf, Iowa—97% CaCOs, 2% 
MgCO:; — thru 100 mesh; 50% 
thru 4 mesh 
Blackwater, Mo.—Analysis, 99% 
CaCOs; 90% thru 4 mesh.................. 
Bridgeport and Chico, Texas—Analy- 
sis, 94% CaCOs, 2% MgCOs; 100% 
thru 10 mesh 
50% thru 4 mesh 
Chasco, Ill.—50% thru 100 mesh........ 
Chico, Texas—90% thru 4 mesh; bulk.. 














(Continued on next page) 
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Agricultural Limestone 


Cnicago, i thru 100 mesh; 
90% thru 4 mesh 





Columbia, Fong Valmeyer, Ill.— 
——— 90% CaCOs; 90% thru 


esh 

ceueenh Ill.—90% thru a mesh, 50% 
thr: 100 mesh, 90% thru 50 "mesh, 
90% thru 4 mesh, 50% thru 4 mesh 

Ft. Springs, W. Va. —Analysis, 90% 
CaCOs; 90% thru 50 mesh................ 

Garnet, Okla.—All sizes. 

Gary, Ill.—Analysis, approx. 60% 
= 40% MgCOs; 90% thru 4 
MICST —e_ acccccccccenccee. 

Kansas City, Mo.—50% thru 100 
mesh 

Lannon, Wis. oe 54% CaCO., 
44% MgCOs; 99% through io 
mesh; 46% through 60 mesb............ 
Screenings (% in. to dust)................ 

Marblehead, Ohio.—Analysis, 83.54% 
CaCOs, 14.92% MgCOs, 32% thru 
100 mesh; 51% thru 50 mesh; 83% 
thru 10 mesh; 100% thru 4 mesh 
(meal) bulk 

Mayville, Wis.—Analysis, 54% CaCOs, 
44% MgCOs; 50% thru 50 mesh... 

Middlepoint, Bellevue, Kenton, Ohio; 
Monroe, Mich.; Huntington and 
Bluffton, Ind—Analysis, 42% 
CaCOs, 54% MgCOs; meal, 25 to 
45% thru 100 mesh 

Milltown, Ind.— Analysis CaCOs, 
93.10%, 40% thru 50 mesh................ 

Moline, Ill., and Bettendorf, Towa— 
Analysis, 97% CaCOs, 2% MgCOs; 
50% thru 100 mesh; 50% thru 4 
mesh 

Pixley, Mo.—Analysis, 96% CaCO3; 
50% thru 50 mesh 
50% thru 100 mesh; 90% thru 50 
mesh; 50% thru 50 mesh; 90% 
thru 4 mesh; 50% thru 4 mesh........ 

River Rouge, Mich.—Analysis, 54% 
CaCOs, 40% MgCOs; bulk 

Stone a Iowa. — Analysis, 98% 

aCOs; 50% thru 50 mesh.................. 

Tulsa, Okla. ~canelysis f2cOe 86.15%, 
1.25% MgCOs, all sizes...............-.--- 

Waukesha, Wis. oe thru 10 mesh; 
bags, 2.85; bulk 





























Pulverized Limestone for 


Coal Operators 
Hillsville, Penn., sacks, 4.50; bulk........ 
Piqua, Ohio, sacks, 4.50@5.00 bulk... 
= Point, Va.—80% thru 200 mesh; 


bag 
Wekeska, Wis.—90% thru 100 mesh, 
bulk 








Glass Sand 


-80 


1,35 


1.35 
1.50 
1.25 
90 
1.25 


1.00 


1.60 
2.35 


1.60 
1.60 


1.50 
1,25 


1.65 
1.40 

75 
1.25 
2.10 


3.00 


3.00@ 3.50 


4.75 
3.70 


Silica sand is quoted washed, dried and screened 
unless otherwise stated. Prices per ton f.o.b. pro- 


ducing plant. 


Berkeley Springs, W. Va.—Glass sand.. 
Cedarville and S. Vineland, N. J.— 
Damp 








ry 
Cheshire, Mass. : 

6.00 to 7.00 per ton: bBL.................... 
Columbus, Ohio 
Estill Springs and Sewanee, Tenn........ 
Franklin, Penn. 
Gray Summit and Klondike, Mo.......... 
Los Angeles, Calif.—Washed.................- 
Mapleton Depot, Penn 
Massillon, Ohio 
Mineral Ridge and Ohlton, Ohio.......... 
Oceanside, Calif. 
Ottawa, Ill—Chemical and mesh guar- 
anteed 
Pitsburgh, POR A DEG © eisacscscsesccccecesescs 


amp 

Red Wing, Minn.: 
Bank run 

Ridgway, Penn. 

Rockwood, Mich. 

Round Top, Md. 



































San ag | RT EE Ee 4.00@ 


St. Louis 
Sewanee, Tenn. 

hayers, Penn. 
Utica, Ill. 
Zanesville, Ohio 

















Miscellaneous Sands 








City or shipping point Roofing sand 
Beach City, Ohio 
Colum'us, Ohio 
Eau C laire, Wis... 4.25 
‘still Springs and Se- 

Wanee, Tenn, <cccccccscses 1.35@ 1.50 


(Continued on next page) 





VENA NUNIT whe 


2.25 


1.75 
2.25 


UFR MUMOONNNHWY CON 
omoooouummo oo 


Traction 
1.50@ 2.00 
30@ .90 
.65@ 1.00 
1.35@ 1.50 
































































































































Rock Products 85 
Wholesale Prices of Sand and Gravel 
Prices given are per ton, F.O.B., producing plant or nearest shipping point 

Washed Sand and Gravel 
Fine Sand, Sand, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, Grave 
or pihipping point 1/10 in. Y% in. ¥% in. 1% in. 2 in 
EASTER down and less and less and less and less and less 
Ambridge .% So. H’g’ts, Penn. 1.2 1.2 1.15 85 85 85 
Attica and Franklinville, N. Y. 75 75 85 75 75 
, SS a, eae 1.10 95 
Erie, Pa. DG sacctatcacetens 
os 58 48 1.05 
Hartford, a ee, MOF icicaccctnistalt., sacieia cacao 
Leeds Junction, Me 50 S| e 1.35 1.25 
Machias Jct., N Dy f, . See 75 75 
Stontourevilie, ee 1.35 1.00 30 <a 75 
Northern New Jersey Ss cciiaeiaeaaaaies 50 -50 3 o . {epee 
Olean, N. Y. 25 75 75 75 
Shining Point, Penn 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Somerset, Pa. ie. 7d 1.35@1.50 
South Heights, Penn... 1.25 1.25 85 85 -85 
Washington, Te .85 85 1.70 1.30 1.30 
CENTRAL: 
sienna and Beloit, Wis....... 50 .40 .60 60 60 
Attica, Ind. 75 75 75 75 JS 
Barton, Wis. ei”, areneterr an 75 
a 1.50 1.50 pT ieee 2.50 2.50 
Chicago, Ill. .70 .50 50 .60 .60 
Columbus, Ohio .70 70 270 meceeereenneocsee 
Des Moines, Towa..............--s-0- 40 .40 1.20 1.50 1.50 
Og SS _; ae 65 50 oO — ee 95 
Elgin, . .20* Bs - 1.50* 1.50* 
Elkhart Lake, Wis.................. -60 6 6 4 -50 a 
i sburg, Mich. 50@ .80 60@1.00 COGS © cceciinn 50@1.25 
Og oS ae .85 8 2. yA 2.05 2.0 
rt OS i Co” ee 2.00 2.00 2.00 y 2.00 2.00 
Grand Haven, Mich MOGI) scsccccssccssitccciey 60@1.00 
Grand Rapids, Mich................. i 50 .50 9 4 -80 70 
EG CID inking ciciciiasnscinnasy) enickasibicinlsesiio eee eee Se 
DUM II sc na cecaceasaaaigatind Re .70 -60 
Humboldt, Iowa ane 85 2.00 RAW -<cosssasienaiins 
pe ae. ae .60 ce 90 .75@1.00 .75@1.00 
meeeoe «Cte. lowe... 45@ .55 .45@ .55 1.35@1.45 1.45@1.55 1.40@1.50 1.35@1.45 
Mankato, Minn. .50 1.35 -60 1.35 1.35 
( S| aes 75 75 aa 75 aa 
fee 1.01 1.21 1.21 1.21 1.21 
Moline, Ill. 60@ .85 .60@ .85 1.00@1.20 1.00@1.20 1.00@1.20 1.00@1.20 
Northern New Jersey.................. -50 1.25 1.25 42S Senne 
Oregon City, Ore 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
i; |) ae 75 oa 7 Bo Br i 
SIMO WOOG, TGS cicccsesecsccesccrcarcnace 75 a5 75 75 75 
St. Louis, Mo 1.18 1.45 1.65 1.65 1.45¢ 
Pos ae eo 75 .60 85 75 45 
Wolcottville, Ind. ..................... 75 Br i. 75 75 75 
Waukesha, Wis. . -45 6 65 -65 
Me 40 .40 1.50 1.10 1.00 
Yorkville, Sheridan, Oregon, 
Moronts, Ill. -40@ .70 30@ .50 50@ .60 60 .60 
yO) ee 70 o-Ps , See 
SOUTHERN: 
Cikmrtesteit, WW. Vy 8sncsn asnsnccceseessccass All sand, 1.40. All gravel, 1.50. 
Chattanooga, Tenn 1.45 1.20 1.20 
Knoxville, Tenn. 1.00 1.00 1.20 1.20 1.00 
Lindsay, Texas 1 eee 
|: eee -50 | SRE ere ert 1.00 1.00 
New Martinsville, W. Va......... 1.00 .90@1.00 ee eee eee 80@ .90 
pe eee a5 .20 1.50 75 an 
WESTERN: 
pe Oe ee 80 .70 
Los Angeles, Calif. (points all 
ee) AC) ees 60 -50 85 85 85 
Los poms Reser (bunkers) f 1.50 40 1.85 85 1.85 1.85 
Phoenix, Ariz. 1.25* 1.00* 2.50* 2: 00 a2 a Liza" 1.50® 
Pueblo, Colo. 1.10* ee = S  gupeenoenante 1.60° 
San Diego, i .60 1.25 1.00 1.00 
Seattle, Wash. (bunkers).......... 1.50* 1.50* 1.50* 1.50* 1.50* 
Bank Run Sand and Gravel 
; ee ‘ Fine Sand, Sand, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, 
City or shipping point 1/10 in. Y% in. ¥Y in. 1¥% in. 2 in. 
down and less and less and less and less and less 
Algonquin and Pa ee Dust to 3 in., .40 
po TL i. i eee Ee se 55@ .75 1.00 
Chicago, III. 95 
Des Moines, Iow2..................2-c-0 -50 
srg Ky. (crushed silica)... 1.10 TAG cece 
East Hartford, Conn......0.............. Sand, .75* 
Elkhart Lake, Wis...................... .50 
Ferrysburg, Mich. .65@1.00 
Gainesville, Texas 95 aa 
Grand Rapids, Mich................. 50 Oe eee 
Hamilton, Ohio OO” isectaieitees 








Hersey, Mich. 





Indianapolis, Ind. ................:000-- 
pe ea 
js” igen 
DeamemtO, BEND, oon. sccc ccc ccnccines 
OS) | > =e 
Ottawa, Oregon, Morontoand _ 
Yorkville, 11! 
pS SG Oe See 
| a a 
Shining Point, Penn...... ae 
Smithville, Texas ..................0.... 
Summit Grove, Ind..................... 
CS S| aaa 
Mg a eee 
York, Penn. 
(a) % in. down. 
*Cubic yd. 











(b). River run. 
tInclude freight and_bunkerage charges and truck haul. 
(d) Less 10c per ton if paid E.O.M. 10 days. 











Uae ccs 55 
BD ~ sicciichatagg celica: angina aatien 4 leregaanalalaas, ~ Gucci ee tz 
Pit run sand, .50 
.60 .60 Concrete gravel, 50% G., 50% S., 1.00 
a Ave. .60 per ton all sizes 
Mine run gravel, 1.55 per ton 
Concrete sand, 1.10 ton 
.50 .50 .50 50 .50 
50 50 .50 50 -50 
.60 .60 .60 .60 68 
.60 .60 -60 -60 -@ 





1.10 1.00 
(c) 2% in. and less. 
(e) pit run. 


tDelivered on job. 


Eee a 


Nate sve > 





86 Rock Products 


Core and Foundry Sands 


Silica sand is quoted washed, dried and screened unless otherwise stated. Prices per ton f.0.b. pro- 
ducing plant. 











City or shipping Molding, Molding, Molding, Furnace Sand Stone 
point fine coarse brass Core lining blast sawing 
oy | | ae sc inate | De ep ree Eee ea 5 
piuany, W.. Ys........ 249 2,75 2.75 te _— DO) seccccocssacerinee 
Arenzville, Ill. ...... Bo) rn ee ee 1.00 ee Sib | SSadeuadieaeema 
Beach City, Ohio.. 1.75@2.25 1.75@2.25 _ ........-...c---- ; Ue id pa ey | 1.75 
Columbus, Ohio .... 2.00@2.50 1.50@2.50 2.00@3.00 is 2:50 “3: ates 4 1.50@2.00 


Eau Claire, Wis.. 











Elco, Ill. . Bas 
Elnora, NTR oon. 8 A = each aes eee eae greceneceeene 
Estill Springs and 
Sewanee, Tenn... RO a acc ; ET me | ce ee 35950: os 
Franklin, Penn. .... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1) aie Eee ce Nee SONNETS OR rests oer es 
Gray Summit and ; _ 
Klondike, Mo....... 1.75 1.75 2.00 2.00 Lorem nea .85@1.00 
Pouet, 00... No. 2 casein sand; loam for luting and open hearth work—.65@.85 
OE NE OS ee pes SE es a Sete ae 1.00 
Mapleton Depot, 
ol ee ee 2.00 BHD) cccicscninsmussss, — escitg se oe 2.00 
Massillon, Ohio...... EPID cpcncchiccsitichane  +xstazaeiueansienese 2.00 DOG eek 
BARCUIPNIUMGIEW TURING, vaccceevcteecse — acccteniscossucce  <ccvesnsionensbice Ch) fa | | gee ee ee mn en ele mle rserme ere 
Mineral Ridge and 
Ohlton, Ohio ...... 2.00* ky ¢ ene 2.00* 
| Sa! dd rc S uckavsbeenadeseres 1.25@1.40 
New Lexington, O. 2.50 BOS. ccccrcchcceets, Se 
COTA oo | eee ae TUMOR SSS  ccccccicous “Since 
Red Wing, Minn... 2 es 1.25 1.50 
Ridgeway, Penn..... 1.50 WO sictiinacnce 2.00 
mound Top; Mid.....  .:<..-..-......- a SHO. va. 
San Francisco, Calif. 3.50 “4.75 3.50 3.50@5.00 3.50@4.50 3. soes. 00 SENN atts ene 
cy Sa | | eee PSUS: wscaccesiccseccccs, Mevheerre eases. paberece a etal, | uw teamscasaccncate, "| neavstevarbactonen 
a a | : ean silica per ton in — 00@31.00 
Thayers, Penn. ..... 1.25 Oe nn a «82 I eens ge eee Serer geee 
US. | ae a5 :. | nee “33 .80 
Utica, Penn. .......... 175 1.75 et a ie om 


2.00 
Warwick, Ohio .... 1.75*@2.25 Ee hh cee 2 ak 18) i ee 
Zanesville, Ohio... 2.75@3.00 1.75@2.25 24D 
*Damp. +Crude ‘silica, not washed or dried. 


Crushed Slag 








City or shipping point Y in. Y, in. ¥% in. 1Y% in 2% in. 3 in. 
EASTERN: Roofing down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Buffalo, N. Y., Emporium 
nd Dubois, Pa... 2.25 1.25 2:25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Exstern Penn. and 
Northern N. J... 2.50 1.20 1.50 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Reading, Pa. ........ 2.50 1.00 mice 1.25 ih 
Western Penn. ...... 2.50 1.25 1.50 1:25 2.25 1.25 1.25 
CENTRAL: 















































Tronton, Ohio ..... 1.45 reer at ree ae ee 
Jackson, Ohio ...... | rn 1.30 (| reece cls 1.30 
Toledo, Ohio .......... : 1.25 1.25 1:25 125 1:25 1.25 
Youngst’n, O., dist. 2.00 1.25 1.35 1.35 1.25 1:25 1.25 
SOUTHERN: 
Ashland, Ky. .......- |e re £:55 155 BS ea ee 
—— and Alabama 
(| ee 2.05 80 1335 125 -90 -90 -80 
Pe og Roanoke, 
Ruessens, Va. ........ 2.50 1.00 1.25 1:25 25 1.15 $45 
Woodward, Ala... .«:............ .80 .90@1.25 .90@1.25 90e1 05 .90 .90 
Lime Products [iSedend Prices Per Ton F.O.B. Shipping Point) 
Ground Lump 
Finishing Masons’ Agricultural Chemical burnt lime, lime, 
EASTERN: hydrate hydrate hydrate hydrate Blk. Bags Blk. Bbl. 
RRR RS esc ccscla ius: Rbaseipceneins _ Suawieannmeaeee BOO sapecaiescccctecon. wactecs. paspeeen) _(ercasee 2.20 
UPS ESE. pai <a meee reer 12.00 00 ABD sce, cee eee 
CNS ae ee eee 12.50 9.50 9.00 3 30 11.50 16.50 10.50 2.90 
eer ORNS as cncucibecciensess) se ovcniceaaeiplngis, AV Sasabeemcetinine, 9) Menbeccuecscueneme, eemsanes uelanis OR pccsies 
West Stockbridge, Mass....... 12.00 10.00 ROD cceectoreeeenc asackesg: Gevesuces: eae 2.00t 
MMRTRIIEDIOTE,, ECU. sacececcccnn— ncceccicccccmssens — sacetcnies Seals TORO. omc: Sees. mee OO cccsnsas : 
RCN, 6S ee ascsanncceedewase 9.50 10.50 SURO. isecace\ octets 8.00 1.65i 
CENTRAL: woes 
PAWON, VIAECR.,  scc.0oscncssseee : heck eek | bene ate, | ee il ee eee ee oe 8.50 1.46 
Carey, LT a eee 12.50 8.50@9.50 O60 acacia HD ees SID: ssinsace 
Cold Springs, Ohio (f)........ 12.50 10.00 | ene nee 300 217.00 3:00 unc. 
Delaware, Ohio ........:.........- 12.50 10.00 9.00 SIO isesices? acncdene 1.50 
REREAD Suc ascesiccscuescs ~anbeavescaseusees 10.00 9.50 DOD” - dcsicses.. estes 7.50 1.45 
Gibsonburg, Ohio (f)....... 12.50 8.50 8.50 ree a 9.00 11.00 8.00 ........ 
Hontington, Ind. ........-.....:... 12.5 8.50 8.00 
Luckey, Ohio (f).... [258 wissen 
Marblehead, Ohio a ae 8.50 8.00 
Marion, Ohio ......... , 8.50 8.00 
Milltown, Ind. eves OOO BiUG00: — arecensdvicn ccc: 
SNP No, suaesiadedkcsciskes’,  ~weasssecBeateebens 
Watin, CONIC’ .......<-.<.<< ch deme, _epabaaaansetes 
White Rock, Ohio... 12.50 a 
Wisconsin points (f)......... oe averateachon MTSO: — cesescecscecseees 
Woodville, Ohio .................. 12.50 8.50 8.50 
SOUTHERN: 
Avignod, JAGR. ...2.i0<c.:.- 12.50 LC. | | A nrnieeee rene 
ee ee ua ies || ms 
Graystone, Landmark and 
WemaRy,. FIR. © occcccceceec. : 12.50 SOD Kini 
Meyatone, Ala. cccccccccccctcss.s-< 12.00 10.00 10.5 
Knoxville. Tenn. ......... : 20.25 10.00@11.00 10.00 
LOS TSS. ee acces BEIIO  ecanccdaceantovcs 13.00 
WESTERN: 
SUN PRR Oe ak. tell elas 
Kirtland, N. M.... ay SE aN S 
New Braunfels, Texas.. —— 12.00 12.00 10.00 
San Francisco, Calif............. 21.00 21.00 12.50@15.00 
Tehachapi, Calif. 8.00 A . 
pentue, Wash. .........-...... 19.00 19.00 12.00 19.00 19:00 .......:. 18.60 2.30 


t50-Ib. paper bags; (a) run of kilns; (c) wooden, steel 1.70; (d) wood; (e) per 180-lb. barrel; (f) 
dealers’ prices; (g) to 9.50; (h) to 1.753 (i) 180-Ib. net barrel 1.65; 280-Ib. net barrel, 2.65 (m) finishing 
lime, 3.00 common; (n) common lime; (0) high calcium; (p) to 11.00; (q) to 8.50; (r) to 1.50; 
¢s) in 80-Ib. burlap sacks; (t) to 3.00; (u) two 90-lb. bags; (v) oil burnt; wood burnt 2.25@2.50: 
(x) wood, steel 2.30; (z) to 15.00; (*) )’ quoted f.o.b. New York (f) paper bags; (w) to 1.50 in two 


ge bags, wood bbl. 1.60; (*) to 10. 00; (4) 80-lb. paper bags; (2) 180 Ib. net, 187 Ib. net, 1.70. 
3) to 





January 23, 1926 


Miscellaneous Sands 











(Continued) 

Gray Summit and 

Klondike, Mo. ............ 2.00 1,75 
oe Denet, Teen, concn 2.09 
Massillon, Ohio 2.25 
Mineral Ridge and 

Olinon, Ome 25.5... *1.75@ 2.00 #175 
Montoursville, Pennr....... ......c..-ceceseee 1.35 
Ret Wind, Bees oss cece, 1.25 
Round Top, Md............. 2.25 1.75 
San Francisco, Calif....... 3.50@ 4.50 3.50@ 4.50 
Thayers, Penn. 2.25 
Warwick, Ohio 2.25 


Talc 


Prices given are per ton f.o.b. (in carload lots 
only), producing plant, or nearest shipping point, 
Baltimore, Md.: 






































Crude tale: GRIME Tif) niin 3.00@ 4.00 

Ground tale (20-50 mesh), bag 10.00 

Cubes 55.00 

Blanks (per Ib.) .08 

Pencils and steel worker’s crayons.... .08 

per gross 1.25 
Chatsworth, Ga.: 
Chatsworth, Ga.: 

oo ae Sac ara eet 5.00@ 6.00 

Ground (20-50 mesh), bulk........ 7.50@ 10.00 

Ground (150-200 mesh), bulk 8.00 @ 16.00 

Pencils and steel worker’s crayons, 

per gross 1.50 
Chester, Vt.: 

Ground (150- 200 mesh), bulk.............. 8.00@ 

Including bags 10. O0@ Ii, 00 
Chicago and Joliet, Ill.: 

Ground (150-200 mesh), DORR icccac. 30.00 
Dalton, Ga.: 

Crude talc 5.00 

Ground tale (150-200) bags.............. 10.00 

Pencils and steel workers’ crayons, 

per gross 1.00@ 2.5 
Emeryville, N. Y. 7 : 

(Double air floated) including bags; 

325 mesh 14.75 

200 mesh 13.75 
Hailesboro, N. Y.: 

Ground white talc (double and triple 

air Seeman including bags, 350 

WAMU: ase 15.50@20. 
Henry, Va.: re 

Crude (mine i) Re Rane Pe rete 50@ 4.50 


Ground tale (150-200 mesh), bags.... 3. 75@15.00 
Joliet, Ill: 


Ground talc (150-200) bags................ 12.00 @30.00 
— _ AR 
roun (200- 300 mesh), bags............ 20.00 @ 30.00 
Natural Bridge, N. Y.: ee . 
Ground tale (300- 325 mesh), bags.. 13.00 





Rock Phosphate 


Prices given are per ton (2240-Ib.) f.0.b. pro- 
ducing plant or nearest shipping point. 


Lump Rock 


Gordonsburg, Tenn.—B.P.L. 68-72%... 4.50@ 5.00 
Tennessee—F. O. B. mines, gross ton, 

unground Tenn. brown rock, 72% 

min. B.P.L. 00 


5. 
Twomey, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%, 2000 Ib.. 7.00@ 8.00 


Ground Rock 
(2000 lbs.) 




















Centerville, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%............ 7.00 
Gordonsburg, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65-70%.. 4.00@ 4.50 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%; 

Dale i... 7.25 
Twomey, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%............. 7.00@ 8.00 
Florida Phosphate 
(Raw Land Pebble) 

(Per Ton.) 

Florida—F. B. mines, gross ton, 
68/66% B. o1 jo eon 3.00 
70% min. B , Basis 70% 3.55 
12% min. B.P.L.. Basis 72% 4.10 
75/74% B.P.L., Basis 75%............... 4.85 
77/76% B.P.L., MRI 0 F Wicicccisaccnnides 5.60 

Fluorspar 

Fluorspar, 85% and over calcium 
fluoride, not over 5% silica, per net 
ton, f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky 
mines 16.00 
No. 2 lump, per net ton.................... 19.00 


Fluorspar, foreign, 85% calcium 
fluoride, not over 5% silica, c.i.f. 
Philadelphia, duty paid, per net ton. 16.00 
Fluorspar, No. 1 ground bulk, 95 to 
98% calcium fluoride, not over 
2%4% silica, per net ton, f.o.b. Illi- 
nois and Kentucky mines.................-.- 32.50 














ee ee ee OE 


_— il _ a) SS ooo 


dl 


0 
0 


i) 


)0 


)0 
)0 


25 
0 


00 
55 
10 


60 


00 
00 





Barton, Wis., 
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Special Aggregates 
Prices are per ton f.0.b. quarry or nearest ship- 
ping point. 


City or shipping point 
eer 






































Brandon, Vt.—English 

pink and English 

CLORUE dinieccscmncad *11.00 *11.00 
Buckingham, Que— 

Buff stucco dash........ $12.00@14.00 
Chicago, Ill. — Stucco. 

chips, in sacks f.o.b. 

quarries ie 17.50 
Crown Point, N. Y.— 

Mica Spar ................ 8.00@10.00 
Easton, Pa.—Green . 

grits Cr TCMigti. <5 la at ic *8.00 
Haddam, Conn. — Fel- ’ 

SOUR THEE csccinicdeccsane * 15.00 15.00 
Harrisonburg, Va.—Blk 

marble (crushed, in 

DRI  etitereicniiestne 712.50 712.50 
TRgomt, QU ssissieciesce sncscene $8.00 
Middlebrook, Mo.—Red .................00++- 20.00 @25.00 
Middlebury and Bran- 

don, Vt.—Middlebury ~* 

i, ee aaa 7.00@11.00 7.00@11.00 
Milwaukee, Wis 14.00 @34.00 
Newark, N. J.—Roofing 

granules 7.50 
New York, N. Y.—Red 

and yellow Verma... .....0ccccccccccscsss 32.00 
Red Granite, Wis 7.50 
Gieux Fats, S.. D......... .50 7.50 
Stockton, Calif. — “‘Natrock” roofing 

PORE cacteteertaoseseatelalsatrin siatstmomcanstce 10.00 @20.00 
yO Ae Se ee ees 10.00 
Villa Grove, Colo.......... Meisiscismieniicbates 13.00 
Wauwatosa, Wis 16.00@45.00 
Wellsville, Colo.—Colo- 

rado Travertine Stone 15.00 15.00 

7C.L. Less than C.L., 15.50. 

*C.L. including bags; L.C.L. 14.50. 

tC.L. including bags. 

Potash Feldspar 
Auburn and Brunswick, Me.—Color, 

white; 98% thru 140 mesh bulk........ 19.00 
Bath, Me.—Color, white; analysis, 

potash, 12%; 100% thru 180 mesh, 

bags, 21.00; bulk 18.00 
Buckingham, Que.—Color, white; 

analysis, K:O, 12-13%; a20, 

1.75%; bulk 9.00 
De Kalb Jct., N. Y.—Color, white; 

bulk (crude) 8.00 
East Hartford, Conn.—Color, white 

(60-80 mesh); bags 17.00 @20.00 

Finer grades . 20.00 @30.00 
Erwin, Tenn.—Color, white; analysis, 

12.07% KsO, 19.34% AleOs; NazO, 

2.92% ; SiOz, 64.76%; Fe2Os, .36%; 

98.50% thru 200 mesh, bags, 16.90; 

bulk 15.50 
Los Angeles,  (Calif—Color, white; 

analysis, KeO, 10.35%; NaO, 

3.62%; AleOs, 18.71%; SiOz, 

65.48%; FeoOs, .17%; 100% thru 

150 mesh, bags, 24.00; bulk................ 22.00 


Murphsboro, Ijk#<Color, prime white; 
analysis K20, 12%; Na2O, 2%; 
65% SiOe; crude, bags, 7.00; bulk.. 6.50 
Pulverized; 98% thru 200 mesh, 








bags, 22.00; bulk 21.00 
99% thru 100 mesh, bags, 21.00; 
See 20.00 
100% thru 100 mesh; bags, 20.00; 
i) aes ae 19.00 





Rock Products 


ret N. C.—Color, white; crude, 


u 
Ground, bulk 
Tenn. Mills—Color, white; analysis 
K2O, 18%; Na2O3, 10%; 68% SiOz; 
99% thru 200 mesh; bulk ts 18.00 
99% thru 140 mesh, bulk 16.00 
Toronto, Can.—Color, flesh; analysis 
KO, 12.75%; Na2O, 1.96%; crude.. 7.75 
He thru 180 mesh, bags, 21.00; 
u 


20.00 

Trenton, N. J.—Crude, bulk... 12.00 @27.00 
99% thru 140 mesh; bulk... 16.00 
(Bags 11 cents each, non-returnable) 

Wheeling, W. Va.—Color, white; anal- 
ysis,, K2O, 9.50%; AlsOs, 16.70%; 
NasO, 3.50%; SiGe, 69.50%; 99% 
thru 140 mesh, bulk 

Glen Tay, Ontario, Can.—Color, flesh 
red to pink; analysis, K2O, 12.81%; 
FesOz, .11%, etc., crude, bulk.......... 6.50@ 7.50 


Blended Feldspar 
(Pulverized) 


Tenn. Mills—Bulk , 

Toughkenamon, Pa.—Color, white to 
light cream; 98% thru 125-150 mesh, 
bags, 12.00@13.00; bulk... 


Chicken Grits 


Belfast and Rockland, Me.—(Lime- 
StONE), “HUG, HOF COM isa ccccesecsscasecsnosnctis 
Los Angeles Harbor (limestone), 100- 
lb. sack, 1.00; sacks, per ton, 8.50@ 
9.507; bulk, per ton 
Toughkenamon, Pa.—(Feldspar) 100- 
lb. bags, 1.00; bulk, per ton.............. 
Danbury, Conn., Rockdale and West 
Stockbridge, Mass. — (Limestone) 
| SEA Ae a 7.50@9.00* 
Gypsum, Ohio.—(Gypsum) per ton...... 15.00 
Seattle, Wash.—( Limestone), bulk, per 
ROD Rstacacecmscnses htlgnsdoaseb aches dnpapbibtiessiandabadined 


8.00 
16.50 

















19.00 


16.00@20.00 





10.00 


11.00 


6.00 @7.007 
10.00 





12.50 


*E. CLE. 


tLess than 5-ton lots. 


Sanuh'l ioe’ Biteke 


Prices given per 1000 brick f.o.b. plant or near- 
est shipping point, unless otherwise noted. 

























eae 10.50 
Boston, Mass 14.50 
pS See *19.75 
PIII GUIIE sicin5citb as canickonincnetneniendabacihat 12.50@13.50 
Detroit, Mich. .......... EO SS: 14.00 
I CORI, onc ccsceccccceeeenanncnnsiniont 18.00 
a. voseeeeeeee---12.50@ 16.00 
Grand Rapids, Mich..................... igi 12.00 
Hartford, Conn. ..... 18.00 
Jackson, Mich. .... 13.00 
MINN Tihs. Wy dsoxsnasevectvicnactonneunsnineenasons 13.00 
Madison, Wis. .. 12.00 
Michigan City, Ind 12.00 
Milwaukee, Wis. ..... 13.00 
New Brighton, Minn....................ss-sessceee 10.00 
Pontiac, Mich. 13.00 
CC eh een 15.00 
Rochester, N. Y. (del. on job).............. 19.75 
SIE We MEIN ihacnciniinccsscaocnannnnencdiusnacsin 13.00 
ee ee ie nee crear 13.00@13.50 
I | RBI snckctasccncemsicconinaaasiendinancien 12.00 
CS a ees 14.00@15.00 
Ni: ee te 2 eer 13.50 
"erent COIN aici cncisctenneianansairuneeane 12.00 
Weirrmerriaieite  FPER es WOO Sccrccsceccicrsiicenccics 12.00 

a ee ees 16.00 


*Delivered on job. tDelivered in city limits. 
tLess 5%. ’ 


Portland Cement 


Prices per bag and per bbl, without bags net 
in carload lots. 


Albuquerque, N. M 


Atlanta, 
Baltimore, 


Per Bag 


De aanececncececsctcceccareseeses — senecees 


Md. 


Birmingham, Ala. ... 


Boston, 
Buffalo, 


Butte, Mont. 
Cedar Rapids, aa 


Charleston 


SS >, eee d 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Chicago, I 


Columbus, 


Dallas, Texas 


Davenport 
Dayton, 


Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. ...... 
Duluth, Minn. ..... 


teeeee 








Ohio 


, Iowa 


Houston, Texas 


Indianapolis, Ind. ............-------0+ 
Miss. ..... 
Jacksonville, Fla. .... 
— City, N 
ansas City, 


Jackson, 






Los Angeles, ‘Calif................ hea -60 


Louisville, 
Memphis, 


Milwaukee, Wis. ........ 
Minneapolis, Minn. .... 
) ETE ea 
ans, La 
m N. Y¥. 
Norfolk, Va 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
1 
Peoria. Tl. 
Philadelphia, Penn. ..... 


Montreal, 
New Orle 
New Yor 


Omaha, 


hoenix, 


Pittsburgh, Penn. .... 


Portland, 


Portland, Ore. ......... 
Richmond, Va. scse-0-.------ a 
Salt Lake City, Utah.................. 4 

San Francisco, Calif. 


ee A 2 CES SP eer Een 
es, | aa 55 

St. Paul, Minn ootenies 
ee UL 7 ee 10c discount 
NG ri nacctinctintsccncinnantoenneny eee 


Toledo, Ohio . 


Ky. 


Tenn. 












TABI cciicmivaaetiabcncsiacaniss (aaa 


Colo. 












UG, < TE ccatiencscaccciccahaicisinmnah’. ceeuan 


Tulsa, Okla. 
Wheeling, W. Va 
Winston-Salem, N. 


NOTE—Add 40c per bbl. for bags. 





Per Bbl. 


3.47 
2.35 
2.35 


is) 
w 
i 


NNN! 
bua oy 69 


BIBS SOND OSH NBG SDS GO IH ANYISONMS YS CWSDSOS GNM OMP SON Me WO 


NVYNNYYNONYNYNONVNVGNONVNVWN NONANYYNENND yn YVONNNNNONNNRNNNNNNY 
ap RD Dw NwWOPOADOUF DUUHNAOWHOD iy A OWUANADS AVN HOMNWWY 


Mill prices f.o.b. in carload lots, without bags, 
to contractors. 


Buffington, Ind. 
Chattamooge, Tei. cceccccsecceis viscount 


Concrete, 


Dawen Nast, CaM ccciccccesctsenncs 
Mich. 


Detroit, 
Hannibal, 


Mildred, 


Nazareth, Penn. 
Northampton, Penn. .................- 
SEINE IIE siscesssicndssectabonnsiess 
Toledo, Ohi . 
Wimiwereel, POM: once 


Wash. 


Per Bag 








Kans. 


10 .........- 


*Including sacks at 10c each. 


Per Bbl. 


1.85 
2.45* 
2.35 


i.) 


Ooweooco Oo 
SSR Ananannn 





Gypsum Products—cARLOAD PRICES PER TON AND PER M SQUARE FEET, F. 0. 


Agri- 


Crushed Ground cultural 


Rock Gypsum oa 
Centerville, Iowa .......... 3.00 3.50 15.00 
la aS Re ee oe eS 
Delawanna, N. J......-.... ioe © “eee 4 eee 
POE. OEM en iat. | baat 7.00 
Grand Rapids, Mich....... 2.75 6.00 6.00 
ypsum, Ohiof ............ 3.00 4.00 6.00 
MONOWON,. WN aes coces: Ue as 
ee. 
Port Clinton, Ohio........ 3.00 4.00 6.00 
POMBE "CM. ccucnic ane, Oba . cme 
San Francisco, Calif....... scotia > caieaahi 12.00 
Seattle, Wash. ............. 7.00@8.00 _........ 10.00 
a ee ee 
Winnipeg, Man. ............ 5.00 5.00 7.00 


Cement 
Stucco and 


Calcined Gauging Wood White Sanded 
Gypsum Plaster Fiber Gauging Plaster 
8.00 9.00 9.50 Ree 8 6— «shasta 
11.30 11.30 See” eae 8.00 
je (Cf ta CS . £9.00 
au ah 15.50d 18.50 Seana 
8.00 9.00 9.00 py ee 
8.00 9.00 9.00 18.00 7.00 
De )8=3—Ml(“ acini = a (tte Ct:«‘«C Sn 
7——_ a sed sale 
10.00 9.00 9.00 21.00 7.00 
10.00 sinsaien tm  <aeiis 
13.40r OF x er 
elt eat)” ee fC mace 
Se ‘geass i oats. eee ee 


NOTE—Returnable bags, 10c each; paper bags, 1.00 per ton extra (not returnable). 

*Vo 3.00; tto 11.00; lito 12.00; tprices per net ton, sacks extra; (a) to 21.00; (b) net; (c) gross. 

(c) hair fibre; (f) delivered; (h) delivered in 6 states; (i) delivered on job: (k) sacks 12c extra, rebated. 
(m) includes paper bags; (0) includes jute sacks; (r) including sacks at 15c; (s) per board; (t) to 16.50. 


B. MILL 


Keene’s 
Cement 
25.80 


Trowel 
Finish 
10.00 


—Plaster Board— Wallboard, 


¥%x32 or 


36”. Wt. 36”. Wt. 48”, Lethe. 


Y%x32x %x32x 
1500 lb. 1850 Ib. 
Per M Per M 
Sq. Ft. Sq. Ft. 
14s. 15s 
Pen 20.00 
sala 20.00 
pk 


6’-10’, 1850 
lb. Per M 
Sq. Ft. 


* 

# 

se 
+ 


| 
| 


SE a ITIL 


Ww 
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New Machinery and Equipment 


GUUUUNVONNVOUNNRUNNNONNUNNUNONUQ0000000000400000000000000000000000000000000000000000000001 0012000000000000000 UU AOOEROOOOSOOOONGANUOSOONAA AOA 


Haynes Stellite—A New Wear- 
Resisting Alloy 


HE greatest destructive force in many 

rock products plants is steady grinding 
wear caused by the abrasive action of the 
materials entering into the manufacture of 
portland cement and other finished products 
and frequently augmented by the presence 
of intense heat or unusual load on equip- 
ment. This means a constant failure of 


abrasion and immunity from corrosion by 
almost all acids and chemicals. 

Haynes stellite can be deposited upon 
steels of all kinds, including high carbon 
and alloy steels. It can be fused to cast 
iron and copper. The process of applica- 
tion is by fusion welding, best accomplished 
by the oxy-acetylene flame and known as 
“Stelliting.” 

The practice of stelliting opens a wide 
use for the alloy in the cement and other 





Photo showing original pulverizer hammer at right, worn hammer in center, 
and same hammer resurfaced and ground 


machine parts and equipment, and constant 
replacement. Frequently it ties up produc- 
tion in many departments thus reducing 
profits. 

Just how important this replacement item 
is can best be shown by resorting to statis- 
tics. For every million dollars invested in 
a cement plant proper, there must be on 
hand from $75,000 to $100,000 worth of 
spare parts. From 8 to 10% of the original 
cost of equipment must be spent each year 
for replacements. It is obvious, therefore, 
that any process that would decrease the 
frequency of replacement, would effect great 
saving. 

Such is the function of the metal known 
as “Haynes Stellite.” It is an alloy con- 
sisting primarily of chromium, cobalt and 
tungsten, combined in such a manner that 
the resultant product has the properties of 
exceptional hardness, great resistance to 


rock products industries; for the surfacing 
of heavy parts of machinery which would 
be unnecessarily hard throughout and pro- 
hibitively costly if made of solid Haynes 
stellite; and, for certain applications where 
high mechanical strength plus resistance to 
abrasion and heat are required. 

In the cement and other rock products 
industries the first application for Haynes 
stellite would be on dipper teeth in connec- 
tion with power shovels. The point of wear 
is generally on the edge. Stelliting of teeth, 
will not only increase the life considerably, 
but makes it possible to use less expensive 
steels. The same applies also to catches, 
lugs and cams on locomotives. 

The average cement mill has an abundance 
of screw conveyors. This is an expensive 
item of equipment and must undergo con- 
stant replacement since its work is continu- 
ous and subject to severe abrasion. Stellit- 











Built up pulverizer plow, and 
new plow (right) 


ing of screw conveyor flights will prolong 
life of such equipment materially. In one 
case the faces and peripheries of the first 
six flights were stellited and lasted over six 
times longer than the original chilled cast 
iron or case-hardened steel. Another appli- 
cation is on gudgeons connecting flights, also 





Arrow shows application of Haynes 
stellite on pivoted bucket conveyor 
cams 
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suject to severe abrasion, where similar re- 
iis were obtained. 
Pivoted type of conveyor buckets are used 
in great quantities for reclaiming clinker 
and distributing to finish mills for grinding. 





“Stelliting,”’ or applying Haynes stellite 
to metallic surface by means of the 
oxy-acetylene flame 


The two points of wear are on the lips of 
the buckets and the cams on the side. 

Haynes stellite is not only durable but it 
is claimed to be the only metal that will 
withstand the destructive action of the red- 
hot cement clinker. 

Another application of importance is on 
cement clinker drag chain castings. Stellit- 
ing of casting inserts will obviate the neces- 
sity of frequent replacement. 


Hammers on hammer mill crushers and 
pulverizers have but a short life due to their 
high speed and terrific impact. Worn out 
hammers have been built up and surfaced 
with stellite and their life multipled by more 
than six times. 


Other applications for Haynes stellite are 
on waste-heat fan blades, plows and plow 
arms on pulverizers, pump impellors, blast- 
hole drill bits, plows on lime hydrators, etc. 

In tests conducted by the Bureau of 
Standards and many private manufacturers, 
it has been found that the life of stellited 
parts is anywhere from three to twelve 


times greater than that of the best grades 
of steel. 


The Fuller-Lehigh Co., Fullerton, Penn., 
manufacturers of cement making machinery 
and coal pulverizers have already adopted 
Haynes stellite in connection with certain 
€quinment. Other companies are in the proc- 
€ss of conducting tests, and their names will 
be published shortly. 


The details of applying Haynes stellite 
by ‘he oxy-acetylene flame and other de- 
tails as to its uses may be had by writing 


to the manufacturers, the Haynes Stellite 
Co., Kokomo, Ind. 


Rock Products 


New Heavy Duty Dump Truck 


HE WHITE CO., Cleveland, Ohio, has 

announced its new heavy duty Model 
52-D, a dump truck built along the general 
lines of the Model 45-D, but with many 
refinements. The purpose of the Model 52-D 
is to meet changing conditions in the indus- 
try with a truck that anticipates the highly 
developed demands of dump-truck transpor- 
tation. 

The new White model has an auxiliary 
transmission affording the equivalent of five 
speeds, giving extra low-gear pulling power 
for hill climbing and getting out of holes 
or mire; a new dumping mechanism and 
tapered dump body; an improved and pat- 
ented oil system, and the exclusive White 
double reduction gear drive. 

Other new features claimed for the new 
truck include a big, sturdy, tubular type ra- 
diator, spring cradles on the frame; a wide, 
heavy, pressed steel bumper; heavier, easy- 
working steering gear; an air temperature 
regulator that saves fuel and adds to engine 
efficiency in all seasons; heavy springs; re- 
inforced frame of chrome nickel steel, and 
brakes with drums of a special metal that 
insures quick, certain stopping and long 
brake life. 

The auxiliary transmission, it is claimed, 
gives maximum flexibility of power. It en- 
ables the driver to gear down to the hardest 
pull when it is needed and, on the other 
hand, it allows the main transmission to 
work at a higher top speed on the level 
road. Power is transmitted in an actual 
straight line from starting crank to rear 
axle when operating under load. This means 
maximum life for all drive units. 

Incorporated in the same case with the 
auxiliary transmission is the mechanism 
which operates the dumping hoist. The ta- 
pered dump body is raised on sturdy arms 
and links by means of a safe, speedy and 
positive gear drive. It lifts to an angle 


89 


greater than 50 deg., dumping any load 
clean. The body is under positive control 
in all positions and may be held at any 
angle. It is lowered by the same mechanism 
that hoists it, but can be lowered while the 
truck is in motion on its way back for an- 
other load. At normal rest position and at 
the extreme dumping angle the body is 
automatically stopped. 

The body is mounted so that load weight 
is properly distributed and the dumping 
point is so far back that the load slides 
neatly over the edge of a soft fill without 
danger of miring the truck, or piles up clear 
of the truck on flat ground. A double-acting 
tail gate further facilitates dumping and 
low body sides make loading from the 
ground exceptionally easy. The dumping 
mechanism is set solidly’down in the frame 
in a dirt-proof and weather-proof housing, 
the gears running in oil. 

Wheelbase of the Model 52-D is 156 in. 
Solid tires, 36x6 front and 40x12 rear, are 
standard equipment. 


Manganese Steel To Be Manu- 
factured in Canada Under 
American Process 


RRANGEMENTS have been com- 

pleted between the Taylor-Wharton 
Iron and Steel Co., High Bridge, N. J., 
and the Joliette Steel Limited, Joliette, 
Que., Canada, whereby the latter com- 
pany will manufacture “Tisco” manganese 
steel, “Orbit” and other alloy steels in 
Canada under the Taylor-Wharton pro- 
cess and under Taylor-Wharton super- 
vision. The manganese castings will be 
sold under the trade name of “Joliette 
Tisco.” 

Lamoreux-Kelly, Ltd., 285 Beaver Hall 
Hill, Montreal, have been appointed gen- 
eral sales agents for “Joliette Tisco,” 
“Orbit,” etc., for Canada. 





New heavy duty dump truck showing high dumping angle, hoist mechanism, 
rigid lift arm and bumper 
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News of All the Industry 


CUDUAAVUNAOUNSOONNAOUASOUANOUAAOULOO TOTAAL UOAEOOERUOANUOAOOASAUANUGANUASUOUAA OSU EONS i 





Incorporations 





Grays Harbor Cement Products Co., Aberdeen, 
Wash., increased capital stock to $26,000. 
Standard Concrete Block Co., Miami, Fla., $25,- 
000. Philip Guise, S. B. Lansing and others. 
Western Mica, Inc., Denver, Colo., $200,000. 
Clyde Barker, Ralph G. Lindstrom and others. 
Concrete Tile and Products Co., Ojus, Fla., 
$50,000. Phil. Guise, S. P. Lansing and others. 
Lutesville Sand and Gravel Co., Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., increased capital from $40,000 to $100,000. 
La Beau Sand and Dredging Co., Eustis, Fla., 
$10,000. C. E. La Beau, R. J. Dewey and others. 


Nashville Concrete Products Co., Nashville, 
Tenn. C. Barker, 854 Argyle Avenue, Nash- 
ville. 

Newburgh Sand and Gravel Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio, $25,000. Antonio Lanese, Charles De More 
and others. 

Union Gravel Co., Inc., Monroe, La., $50,000. 
G. W. Ejise, Monroe; G. K. Fone, Baton Rouge, 
and others. 

Barrett Lime Quarries, Inc., 
$500. Oscar F. and O 
Bogue and others. 

Pasco Concrete Works, Pasco, Wash., dissolved. 
W. K. Storment. one of the partners, will continue 
the business alone. 


Philadelphia Marble and Slate Co., Philadelphia, 
Penn., $8500. P. J. Shaughnessy, 2019 Girard 
Ave., Philadelphia. 

California Stucco Products Co., Jefferson City, 
Mo., 200 shares of no par value. A. H. and 
G. W. Stubbs, Howard McCutcheon and R. M. 
Brockett. 

Asphalt Rock Brick Co., Belleville. Ill., $80,000. 
W. J., E. E. and A. E. Reiss. Correspondent, 
W. Jj. Reiss, 609 Forest Avenue, Belleville. To 
manufacture, mine and carry on quarrying. 

Turnpike Cement Block Construction Co., New 
York, N. Y., $50,000. C. F. Heuther, A. V. 
Ruff, G. Di Palma. (Attorneys, Giaccio and Ti- 
tone, 191 Irving Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

Augusta Lime Co., Inc., Staunton, Va., $10,000 
to $150,000. R. L. mir che Jones Law Building, 


Ohio, 


Patterson 


Cincinnati, 
S. Barrett, 





Pittsburgh, Penn.; N. Taylor and P. J. B. 
Murphy of Staunton. To quarry and prepare 
limestone for market. 
e 
Quarries 





James Quinn, 614 E. Acacia Avenue, Glendale, 
Calif., is engaging in business as Haines Canyon 
Rock Co. 

California Granite Co., Rocklin, Calif... which 
has been closed down for the past three years, is 
preparing to reopen its plant at Rocklin. 

Evansville Sand and Gravel Co., Evansville, 
Ind., is to open a quarry at Golconda, Ky., to 
supply a government project with crushed stone. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, is opeu- 
ing a stone quarry on the site recently purchased 
for that purpose about four miles from Hot 
Springs, S. D. 

Atlas Rock Co. has plans to open the entire 
length of the Stanislaus river from Oakdale to 
Knights Ferry. Their plant, located at Oakdale, 
Calif., is operating at full capacity, furnishing the 
rock and sand for Melones dam project. 





Sand and Gravel 





Superior Sand and Gravel Co., Woodworth, La., 
has 600 acres under development and will erect a 
plant to produce 20 cars of product per day. 
(Incorporation reported in Dec. 26 issue.) 


C. M. Hughes & Co., Nashville, Tenn., are 
having plans drawn by E. W. Cooper of Nash- 
ville for a sand and gravel plant on the banks of 
the Cumberland river. Dredges, barges and tow 
boats will be purchased. 

Carroll Bros., veteran quarrymen, have com- 
pleted a spur from the West Shore Branch of the 
New York Central Lines at Clarence, N. Y., and 
will install an up-to-date sand and gravel plant, 
including sand washer and power shovel equip- 
ment. 


American Sand and Gravel Co., Hattiesburg, 
Miss., are completing their plant to produce 300 
cars per month of sand and gravel. m. i 
Bennett Co., Chicago, IIll., furnished part of the 
= (Incorporation reported in Dec. 12 
issue. 


M. P. Ryley has opened a complete power shovel 
operated sand and gravel pit at Clarence, N. Y 


*? 
to handle motor truck business. Mr. Ryley 
contemplates connecting with the West Shore 


Branch of the New York Central railroad by a 
short spur. 





Gypsum 





Atlas Gypsum Corp., Clarence Center, N. Y., 
has started excavations on a new plant with work 
in charge of Eugene Forrestel of Akron, N. Y. 
The new plant will consist of a mine shaft, 
grinding and crushing mills and equipment at a 
total cost of about $100,000. 


Cement 


Newaygo Portland Cement Co., Newaygo, Mich., 
closed the past year with the largest output in its 
history, 800,000 bbl. of cement having been pro- 
duced. The company gave its employes a bonus 
of 8%, the same as paid to common stock holders. 

_North American Cement Corp., New York, 
N. Y.. is to install two 10-ft. Hardinge conical 
ball mills at their plant at Howes Cave, N = 











Cement Products 





_ Dearborn Concrete Block Co.. Dearborn, Mich., 
is installing new machinery at their plant. 

R. C. Teed has sold his interest in the Teed 
a Products Co., in Seattle, Wash., to H. M. 
Leed. 

Southern Cement Products Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn., is to erect a plant at Sutherland Avenue, 
Knoxville. 

Arauetite Products Co.. Hoquiam, Wash., will 
open offices in Seattle, Wash., and may establish 
a factory there. 

Ideal Cement Stone Co. is about to begin erec- 


tion of a cement block factory at 2523 Oak street, 
Omaha, Neb 


Kelbay Corn., 342 Madison Avenue, New York, 


N. Y., is planning the erection of a $100,000 
cement block plant of 25,000 blocks daily output 
at Fulford, Fla. 

W. E. Morey Co., Chicago, IIl., are reported 
to have acquired a site at Tuscombia. Ala., and 
to plan the erection of a cement products plant. 

E. E. Crooke, Indianapolis, Ind., is to establish 
a plant for the manufacture of concrete brick at 
Plant City, Fla. 

California Concrete Products Co. has completed 
the purchase of a 10-acre site at San Carlos, 
Calif., and will erect a plant there for the manu- 
facture of concrete irrigation pipe, building tile, 
sewer pipe, and other products. The company now 
operates a plant at Sunnyvale, Calif. 





Feldspar 





Eureka Flint & Spar Co., Trenton, N. J., is 
planning for the early rebuilding of the portion 
of its main grinding mill and plant, destroyed by 
fire recently, with loss reported at close to $200,- 
000, including equipment. 


Carolina Mineral Products Corp., J. G. Mock, 
president, Wallace Building, Greenville, S. C., 
lately organized with a capital of $250,000, has 
plans under way for the construction of a new 
one-story mill at its feldspar properties in this 
vicinity. The new plant will be used for crush- 
ing, grinding, sorting, and loading for commercial 
production, and will be equipped for a daily out- 
put of about 75 tons. It is reported to cost in 
excess of $50,000, with machinery. 





Miscellaneous Rock Products 





Miami Korkstone Co., Miami, Fla., is reported 
to have acquired a site at Miami Shores and to 
erect a two-story 50x100 ft. factory and warehouse. 
Magnesia products and tile will be made. 





Personal 





L. J. Backus, president of the Ladd Lime and 
Stone Co., Cartersville, Ga., was re-elected vice- 
president of the Cartersville, Ga., Chamber ot 
Commerce recently. 

A. D. Stancliff has resigned his position witi 
the Atlas Portland Cement Co. and is now w 
the Louisiana Portland Cement Co. in the capaci 
of plant superintendent. 


Dr. R. B. Moore, formerly chief chemist of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, and now general manager 
of the Dorr Co. of New York, who was largely 
responsible for the development of helium pro- 
duction during the war, was presented with the 
Perkin Medal for 1925 at the Chemists’ Club on 
January 15. ; ; 

The medal is given by the American Society 
for Chemical Industry, and the selection is made 
by a committee from that organization, the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, the American Institute oi 
Chemical Engineers and the American section « 
the Societe de Chimie Industrielle. 
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Trade Literature 





Herringbone Speed Reducers. Pamphlet describ- 
ing continuous tooth herringbone reducers and 
gears. Featured for use in obtaining high reduc- 
tion ratios in single gear train. FOOTE BROS. 
GEAR & MACHINE CO., Chicago, IIl. 


Gasoline Locomotives. Bulletin No. 145 on the 
complete line of Milwaukee gasoline locomotives 
huilt in sizes from 414 to 18 tons. Features type 
“H” built in standard design, adapted for all 
classes of haulage and for different track gauges. 
Specifications, details on designs, illustrations, etc. 
MILWAUKEE LOCOMOTIVE MFG. CO., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Orange Peel and Clam Shell Buckets. Bulle*’ 
No. 656 on three-sided and rope reeved orange 
peel buckets for handling boulders, blasted rock 
and hard, odd-shaped material. Especially de- 
signed for unusual digging and rehandling needs. 
Details of construction, illustrations, etc. 

Bulletin No. 652 describing and illustrating class 
“G” and “H” clam shell buckets for digging 
gravel, sand, phosphates, etc. Construction details 
= etc. THE HAYWARD CO., New 
York, Ni. Y. 
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. A. Jones Foundry and Machine Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., held their annual sales conference re- 
cently. Representatives of the company were pres- 
ent from all over the country and from their 
opinions 1926 will be the banner year in the 
company’s history. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Penn., have recently issued a 
handsomely illustrated bulletin entitled ‘‘Engineer- 
ing Achievements for 1925.” It describes the out- 
standing electrical engineering construction of the 
company for the past year and discusses _ briefly 
the most salient features bearing on the different 
industries they were designed for. 


Fate-Root-Heath Co., Plymouth, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of Plymouth gasoline locomotives, has 
appointed Roy M. Nelson to represent them in 
the quarry, sand and gravel and industrial fields 
of the Chicago territory. Mr. Nelson will be asso- 
ciated with R. N. Lowry, who will continue as 
Chicago representative but will devote his entire 
attention to the construction and contracting fields. 
Office will be maintained at the Peoples Life 
Building, Chicago. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio, an- 
nounces the appointment of Ernest Wooler as chief 
engineer. For the past year Mr. Wooler held 
the position of automotive engineer. His present 
position puts him in full charge of all automotive, 
industrial, experimental and service engineering. 
Mr. Wooler is a graduate of the Manchester 
Technical School, Manchester, England, and has 
had a wide experience in engineering and manu- 
facturing both abroad and in the United States. 
Other changes in the executive personnel of the 
company include the promotion of J. W. Spray 


to the position of manager of sales, automotive 
division: FE. W. Austin and R. W. Ballentine to 
the positions of assistant sales managers of the 
automotive division and Peter C. Ross to assistant 
advertising manager. 
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. 15% Less Leneth— 


and other advantages 


The advanced design of Allis-Chalmers motors can be measured 
in inches before you buy, as well as in dollars saved afterwards. 


In Allis-Chalmers induction motors equipped with Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings shafts average 15% shorter. Rigidity is therefore 
increased and better drive layouts are made possible. 


These latest Allis-Chalmers motors are so nearly free from friction 
that they run for months at least without attention for lubrication. 
Endurance is so great; and thrust, shock, and speed are so well 
provided for that clearance remains permanently accurate and safe. 


Whatever type of motor you select from the complete Allis- 
Chalmers line, you get the noted Allis-Chalmers electric steel 
frame and spider; the distortionless core design; the costly silver- 
brazing of rotor bars;the special dipping and baking of the coils; 
the perfected cooling, and other Allis-Chalmers developments. 


In every point of motor design, including bearings, All:s-Chalmers 
is looked to for highest accomplishments. Write or ask about 
latest Allis-Chalmers economies. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
District Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 
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Rock Products 


Power and Engineering Show a 
Great Success 


‘HE Fourth National Exposition of 

Power and Mechanical Engineering at- 
tained the ideals of its originators for its 
diversified and well balanced display of val- 
uable exhibits of power and mechanical en- 
gineering apparatus. In the number and di- 
versity of exhibits, in attendance and in en- 
thusiasm of both spectators and exhibitors 
this exposition was far ahead of its prede- 
cessors. 

The show was well attended, almost 100,- 
000 visitors from all parts of the United 
States and 23 foreign countries having seen 
the exhibit. Among these were many engi- 
neers who were in New York to attend the 
annual meetings of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers and the American 
Society of Refrigerating Engineers and 
others, as well as many prominent execu- 
tives in the industrial and power fields. 

Three floors of the Grand Central Palace 
were entirely filled with the exhibits of 
over four hundred manufacturers represent- 
ing leaders in the entire mechanical field. 
There were splendid showings of heating 
and ventilating apparatus, refrigerating ma- 
chinery, machine tools and power transmis- 
sion apparatus, as well as a complete rep- 
resentations of all types of apparatus in the 


power field. 

Viewing the Exposition as a whole, the 
outstanding characteristic was the large 
number of working models and full size 
showings of apparatus. These included stack 
breechings, economizers, super-heaters, stok- 
ers, coal pulverizers, air compressors, large 
motor operated valves, and several showings 
of combustion control apparatus in operation. 
Working models included a coal pulverizing 
plant, several boilers with one side cut away 
and covered with glass, coal pulverizing and 
conveying equipment and coal handling de- 
vices, 

Among the novelties displayed were four 
new types of unit pulverizers for powdered 
coal, several types of mechanically and 
electrically operated combustion-controlled 
systems and a four-cylinder crankless Diesel 
engine where the four cylinders parallel to 
the shaft worked on a swash plate keyed to 
the shaft. 

Developments in gages, meters, and re- 
cording instruments were mainly in the di- 
rection of securing easier readings instru- 
ments and in eliminating errors of reading 
and calibration. These instruments included 
all types of devices for measuring and re- 
cording the flow of air, steam and water and 
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temperatures and CO, content. 

The strides that are being made in solv- 
ing refractory problems were revealed in 
a series of highly interesting exhibits. Hol- 
low furnace side walls for air cooling, the 
use of carborundum blocks, new cements. 
and simple methods for their application 
were among the interesting showings. 

In the accessory field there were many 
new developments. These included electri- 
cally-operated soot blowers, non-collapsible 
float steam traps, safety stops for steam en- 
gines, air-cooled soot blowers, water col- 
umns, feedwater filters, regulators, pump 
governors, etc. 

There were several large size commercial 
steam turbine units on exhibition. There 
were also several very interesting showings 
of small steam turbines for direct connect- 
ing or gearing to electric generators with 
ratings as low as 5 k.w. 

The exhibits of electric equipment included 
many types of direct and alternating cur- 
rent motors, a mercury arc battery changing 
set and several lines of switchboard and 
portable instruments, couplings and under- 
ground conduit systems. 

Heating and ventilating equipment formed 
one of the interesting features of the Expo- 
sition, much new equipment for every phase 
being shown. 

During the show there was a series of 
lectures and moving pictures dealing with 
the important developments in the power 
field. 











When Minutes Mean Money! 





TRADE MARK 


BRISTOL’S 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE. 


A belt snaps — production stops. 
There is an expensive and demora- 
lizing delay, while the expert is sent 
for. Perhaps a still longer delay, 
after he arrives. Meanwhile, time 
flies, and money with it! “Can't be 
helped,”” says the expert lacer, “‘lac- 
ing belts is a ticklish job!’ And the 
boss looks on. 


It can be helped! Delay, ‘‘expert,” 
and expense—all unnecessary! Take 
care of breaks the Bristol way. Just 
a box of Bristol’s Belt Fasteners, a 
hammer, and a block of wood, and 
you have the solution to this vexa- 
tious problem. It’s the common 
sense method! 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY, Waterbury, Connecticut 


Branch Offices: Boston, New York, Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 
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